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vanels through Russia, Siberia, Poland, Austria, 
“oes Pewia, Hanover, &c. &c. undertaken 
during the Years 1822, 1823, and 1824, while 


ing from total blindness, and an 
homes: the Author being conducted a Sate 


given an apercu of this gentleman’s journey in 
the pen to his travels, Different num- 
bers 


original intelligence respecting him. His pro- 
yee. ty as to 
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our Gazette have, besides, contained some 


in travelling were of so 
us im the outset— 






PRICE 1s. 


ment of my most anxious wishes. Alas! how 
little are they able to —— true senti- 


ments and , as developing Ives in 
an intense desire to occupy the mind, to ac aire 


solid information, and triumph over a = 
culties which others might deem insurmoun ! 
* chimerical i 


t 
— rom the Eastern parts of Siberia. By especially when we recollected his blindness ;| That my views are not c » may be inferred 
James Holman, R. N. and K, W. 2 vol. 8vo.jand it will be seen that he was prevented from /|from success which, as far as my imnate 


248. London, 1825. Whittaker. 
Ever since the reign of Peter the Great, the 
sovereigns Russia have shown a laudable 
aniety and zeal to become acquainted with the 
various provinces of their vast empire ; and, ac- 
cordingly, many different scientific expeditions 
have been sent forth, both by sea and — 
for the purpose of exploring distant regions, an 
of acquiring a general knowledge of their geo- 
graphy, soil, climate, natural history, and anti- 
quities, as weil as of their inhabitants, 8, 
castoms, manners, religion, arts, and 
science, in the greater part of them, being out 
the question. Those acquainted with Russia 
will recal to mind the wi a 
i Be ring. » Span , chir rikof, 
Gmelin, Miller, and Kraslienenikef, in the rei 


ae 


the execution of his plan, after travelling some 
thousands of miles, and spending some months in 
the midst of Siberia, and was conducted from 
thence a State prisoner to the frontiers of Aus- 
tria. In allusion to this circumstance, Mr. Hol- 
man’s fit 


le 
from the 494 chapter and 30th verse of Genesis; 
te us, and took us for spies 


ages and travels of| anxious to eradicate any impression which the 
public may have fi circumstance 
of his being involved in total’darkness, or in con- 


bears the following quotation, 


“The man who is the lord of the land spake rough! 
tool jos of the cousitey.” . 


preface, our author is 


from the 


powers are concerned, has hitherto attended my 
exertions, Where the mind is properly consti- 
tuted, the diminution of one faculty naturally calls 
others into more extensive action. In my case, 
the deprivation of sight has been succeeded by 
an increased desire for locomotion ; nor, little as 
the world may imagine me adapted for its indul- 
gence, am I conscious of having ever over-rated 





of Catherine 1. and Ann; and their important | Sequence of insinuations injurious to the authen-|house officers. Having alluded to the Light- 
results—the acquisition of much novel informa- | ticity of his intelligence, which were thrown out/house, on the Island of Dago (not Dag). 
tion, & yor with respect to Siberia. In the|by that indefatigable traveller, Captain Coch-|which lies at the entrance of the Gulph of Riga, 
mign’ of Catherine Il. a new era of discovery |Tane, in his Pedestrian pect te ugh Russia, | Mr, Holman says : j Mie 
on Russia, The German gaturalists, | Siberia, and Tartary. The topic of} .«« There isa on each side for shipping, 
“Pallas, Gmelin, and oe tee Dep-|the preface nites © MO eee but the western one is the deepest and largest. 
si ‘naturalist, 4 known by} from Irkutsk % '& govern-|Some years bak tho proprietor of this island, 
their various -works, as ‘thei Viduals who were|ment courier, Who was sent from gb | Baron , built ® house: gn. ant elevated 
ially by t ign, under the|n purpose, with an irresigtible Imperial man-| situation, crag it ih a tags wer 
direction of the Academy ef | at Peters-|date; am abrupt and bisyfmeasure, the caase|in which largeymirrors bE ke 
burgh, for the purpose of wisiting different por-|of which he has never bgen able to divine. to reflect the light, so as to ble the 
tions of Russia, parti ‘Siberia, ‘and of ob- “The Author feels it due to himiself to state, |light-house ; this room he occasidnailly caused 
taining intelligence of every kind. Coxe’s excel-|that he is neither conscious that he could have |to be illuminated, while the Ly tee ore ang 
lent “ ’ was of|given private personal effence to his Imperial|was kept in datkness; deluded by the artifice, 


great use in disseminating the results of the expe- 


ditions alluded to, and was ultimately the cause | jealousy of the Government, by any of his pro- 


of a new company being sent out under the com- 
mand of Gomtalins Billings, in search of the 
often talked of North West Passage. His opera- 
tions have been detailed by our countryman 
Sauer, who blames the commander, and appa- 
rently with justice, for his want of perseverance, 
and attributes his failure to deficiency of talent. 
In the reign of Alexander, similar researches 
have been prosecuted with great ardour, and 
with considerable success. Expeditions have been 
fitted out by Government and. by the Chancellor 
of Russia, t Romanzoff, [Rumantsof ] under 
the able commanders Kruzenstern, Kotzebue, and 
Vrangel. With the operations of the two former 
gentlemen, the world is already familiar ; and 
our own pages have, at different times, been 
eeyoccuped, not only with their journals but 
@ More recent adventures and discoveries 

of the latter individual, whose forthcoming work, 
we doubt not, will yield much novel information. 
. , Butto return to Mr. Holman : in the numbers 
of this Gazette of the 18th and ¥5th of May, 
1822, we gave a short and favourable account of 
& volume of Travels bh F , Italy, &c. 
7 sanie sightless and eni individual. 





the above period we have heard a good| Quix 
‘deal of his movements, by means of the public 





press aud the writings of Dz, Lyall, who has 





Majesty, nor have excited the suspicion or 


ceedings or inquiries; in short,: he neither felt 
himself prompted by his —_ or inclination 
to interfere with, or upon, the govern- 
ment, even so far as to pass the ightest censure 
upon the many glaring faults‘ which could not 
fail to be observable to the eye of a free-born 


Englishman.” 
he objects which Mr. Holman had {gr under- 
taking his arduous journey, are deve by him 


in these words : 

“ On the 19th of July, 1822, I embarked in 
the Saunders-Hill schooner, commanded by Cap- 
tain Courtney, then lying in the London Docks, 
and bound for St. Petersburg, with the ostensible 
motive of visiting the Russian empire; but the 
real one, should circumstances prove propitious, 
of making a circuit of the whole world: an inten- 
tion, however, which, as will be seen in the sequel, 
was frustrated by causes over which I had no 
controul. My motives for concealing so im- 
portant a part of these views, it will not be diffi- 
cult to explain: they are attributable to the 
opposition my kind friends have always been 
inclined to make against what, under my pecu- 
liar deprivation, they are disposed to regard as 

otic 


feelings; a feeling on their parts which 
, since, on various oc- 


I am desirous to 


many vessels were wrecked on the coast, with 
the ‘loss of many of their crews; the cargoes 
were then seized by this monster, and appro- 
priated to the gratification of his infamous cu- 
pidity. AtJength the captain of a vessel, who 
had a sufferer in consequence, ventured to 
wait upon the Baron, intending to upbraid him 
with his treachery: it happened that a person 
who had officiated in the family as a tutor, had 
e ienced a fit, and was sup’ to have 
died, so that his corpse had been laid out in one 
of the apartments of the castle. Into this room 
the Baron conducted his victim, and there, 
dreading a disclosure of his villanies, murdered 
him with an axe. At i. the supposed 
corpse recovered its sensibility, and witnessed the 
cruel scene ; but had the prudence to continue mo- 
tionless until the inhuman monster had left the 
apartment, when he availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity to escape to Riga, and gave that informa- 
tion which terminated in the wretch’s perpetual 
banishment amid the savage wilds of Siberia ; 
there, a prey to conscience and remorse, he 
dragged out the miserable remnant of an 
existence, already too near its close to allow 
time to expiate a life of such dreadfal de- 


pravity.” 
On approaching the guard-ship, the schooner 
was obliged to come to anchor in Cronstadt Roads, 





it with the disappoiat- 


casions, I have to c 


though she was in danger of running ashore. 
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‘« Early on the following morning, the guard- 
boat visited us, with her crew in a state of evideat 
intoxication, in consequence of their previous 
visits to other vessels, from each of which they 
invariably expect to be treated with liquors ; a 
point of discipline widely different from what is 
observed in the British service. Our captain was 
unwilling to increase their exhilaration ; but as 
soon as the officers descended into the cabin, they 
desired their crew might be furnished with brandy. 
The captain was then given to understand that 
he must pay for the shot that had been fired over 
him : this is said to be a perquisite of the captain 
of the guard-ship. 1 am, however, much mista- 
ken, judging from the sound, if there was any 
shot really fired over us; be this as it may, it 
appears hard enough to be obliged to pay for the 
instrument of one’s own punishment, like a boy 
ut school, who is charged for the birch that tic- 
kles him, 

‘* A singular feature in the manners of these 
gentry is a system of begging any, or every, arti- 
cle which happens to take their fancy, and this in 
a way that neither expects, nor admits of, a de- 
nial ; nay, such was their rapacity and meanness, 
that one even asked the captain to give him 
needles, thread, and tape, for the use of his wife ; 
and which, to keep him in good humour, were 
promised on the next voyage. I afterwards heard 
many ludicrous instances of the extent to which 
they sometimes carry their begging system. A 
lady of my acquaintance came over when a child, 
aud brought a doll for her amusement : one of the 
custom-house fellows took it into his head to long 
for this plaything, and, with rapturous admira- 
tion, made his petition accordingly ; nor could 
the poor child's tears, nor the captain’s entreaties, 
induce him to forego his covetous demand. At 
length the child’s unwilling and faltering consent 
was gained, by a promise of bringing her a better 
one next voyage. Cold indeed must be the hearts 
of such men ! 

«« Of course this system is not sanctioned by 
the government ; it 1s only submitted to by the 
captains of foreign vessels to preserve the com- 
placency, and prevent the ill-will and annoyance, 
of these fellows in the arrangement of their port 
duties. On the contrary, an instance occurred 
not long since, where, on a threat of complaint to 
the government, the officer, in the most abject 
manner, returned the articles he had receiyed, 
and entreated that the affair might not be noticed. 
Iu our instance, their cupidity received a material 
sheck, on finding that there was a British officer 
@n board ; and, as they have a wonderful respect 
for military rank, from that moment all begging 

atased.” 

This is an excellent example of the character 
@f the custom-house officer as it was drawn by 
He... Lyall, and which, he says, is the same 
@very-where throughout the empire. 

Petersburgh has been already so well described 
by a number of writers, as to leave little to be 


gleaned till a few years shall have led to changes fungi, which are used in Russia as articles of 
food, 


nd improvements ; and we could have wished 
that Mr. Holman had been more brief in his de- 
trils ing. this capital, He has, however, 
Ficked up a few novelties, which will amuse the 
atader : 

«In order to provide for public security and 
j'Totection, and, at the same time, to guard against 
the discussion of, and interference with, the mea- 
avres of government, an active police pervades 
-@tery quarter of St. Petessburg. 

“So great is the vigilance and art of these 
gentlemen, that it is necessary to observe the 
atrictest caution in eouversing with hgers, as 


they not unveqventiy assume every variety of 


p 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND | 


have heard of a aeatlonpan, who havi he ape 


with the master of the police at the carly 
seven in the morning, took the opportunity of mak- 
ing an inquiry respecting the probability of find- 


he met on a 
immediately conducted him to the house, which, 


apartment, threw off his t's dress, and 
stood forth the master of the police himself ; after 
which, he exhibited a great variety of dresses of the 
different characters he was in the habit of assuming. 

‘* Tu these various garbs the police frequent a 
public places. - - - - 


public peace, and keeping order in‘the streets, 
are very strict, and some of them not a little pe- 
culiar : for instance, both the self-pleasing art of 
whistling, aswell as indulgence in smoking, are 
interdicted. A friend of mire one day received 
a check as he was amusing himself in the former 
way during his walk. How annoying such regu- 
lations must be to bakers’ boys and Germahs— 
the former might, in co uence, be compelled 
to think, the latter prevented from doing so. 

“ The following occurrence, witnessed one da 
in the street by a friend of mine, serves to in- 
stance the dread entertained by the lower classes 
of getting under the power of the police. As he 
was passing the Isaac Bridge, a droshka suddenly 
stopped before him, when the driyer leaped down, 
and, with every symptom of consternation, took 
his passenger from off the seat of the vehicle, and 
laid him on the road ; he then hastily remounted 
his box, and drove away with all possible speed. 
The passenger had been seized with a fit, when 
thinking he might die, the affrighted, but pru- 
dent, Russian, took this method of getting rid of 
him, in order to avoid the trouble and exp the 
police would have im upon him, had he been 
found with the dead € 
To these Police Reports, having added others 
on the Fire Police, our worthy and intelligent 
author says— 
“ In order to rendeg the firemen more expert 
in their assistance to the unfortunate inmates of 
the burning house, they are regularly trained in 
a very singular exercise. A lofty pole, with a 
platform near its top, is erected at the height of 
about the fourth floor of a e house, and 
ascended by means of ladders: the firemen are 
practised in descending from this platform with 
the assistance of plain ropes and rope-ladders, 
The most singular part of the exercise is, that 
they are required to precipitate themselves from 
the platform ; every precaution, however, being 
taken to prevent injury, as by placing beneath a 
sail-cloth suspended by poles, with feather-beds, 
hay, straw, and soft substances under it. Even 
the officers themselves are not exempt from this 
exercise.” 

Mr. Holman has given a list of a few of the 


as well as luxuries ; but this subject has been 
more fully treated of by Dr. Lyall, who, assisted 
by the celebrated botanist, Dr. Fischer, of Mos- 
cow, has furnished a list of all the species of 
fungi which are reckoned edible in Russia, and 
treated of the various modes of preparing them. 
Such quantities of mushrooms are consumed by 
the Russians, by the peasant as well as the 
ince, as exceed all credibility. Indeed, they 
orm an excelleat pare of the common food of the 
peasantry, especially during the feasts; and ev 
child pa a to collect them in the woes 
Many thousand loads of them are annually dried, 
salted, and pickled for a winter supply.* 





disguise, in order to such persons as ma: 
be adverse Gr ahpesivus to the goveriment. 
i a 
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ing him at home, from a peasant-like man whom 
pproaching his house. This person 


to the surprise of the gentleman, he entered, sans » 7 
ceremonie, and immediately proceeding to an inner expression) which recommends them 


«The police regulations for preserving the}. 


‘ Favours; with other Tales. By E, F. D, 
12mo. pp. 256. London, 1825. W. Cole, 
Tuts, as we hastily mentioned last Saturday, 
is a tty and cleyer little volume, con. 
iatadl tn ingenions and fanciful tales for the 
amusement and edification of youth. ‘There is 
moral playfulness about them (if we may use the 


a favour more substantial than that of Faery ; and 
we really could not put our hand on an 

tion of the class, better adapted either for the en. 
couragement of home study, or for premiums it 
school where early merit is to be rewarded by 
some neat present. 

Hamilét says of playing on the Recorder: “ |t 
is as easy as lying ; govern these ventages with 
your fingers and thumb, give it breath with your 
mouth, and it will discourse most eloquent mu- 
sic ;” but his false friends refuse to try. the in. 
strument, having no skill, and knowing no touch 
of it. So it is with the mechanism of such tales 
as these. Multitu@és have endeavoured to dis- 
course éloquent music by governing the ventages 
of imaginary Beings—by making Needles, Pins, 
les, Roses, and other animate and inanimate 
things, reason and talk ; but few have known the 
governing ventages and true touch. — Not so the 
writer before us, who rather resembles another 
description by Shakespeare, and 

** Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 

The first and longest story, of Alice and the 
Fairy Fortuna, is a good lesson on the folly of 
coveting supernatural gifts; and those which fol- 
low it have all desert of different kinds. But he 
space we can allot to such a book, and the nature 
of the last Tale, entitled Discontent, must confine 
our notice to that alone, as a fair specimen of the 
author’s talent. 

“ On the border of a grass-plot, in the midst 
of a gay and«highly-cultivated flower-garden, 
there grew ‘a root of @gisies. Immediately op- 
posite was a brilliant rre, where the most 
rare and beautiful plants were flourishing in the 
greatest order and perfecti 

“The poor little Daisy, who observed the 
care and attention which were bestowed u 
the en-flowers, could not help lamenting 
the difference which both nature and fortune had 
placed between their condition and hers. If the 
weather was dry, these red favourites had 
their roots refreshed by artificial showers: theit 
stalks, as they up, were carefully supported, 
their leaves and buds carefully watched, and pre- 
served from the depredations of slugs and cater- 
pillars ; and not a weed was allowed to approach 
them—while she, all the while, was left to strug- 
gle as she could against the encroachments of 
grass, trefoil, and plantain. 

“« Notwithstanding these disadvantages, the 
Daisy grew strong and healthy ; her buds daily 
increased around her, the soft dews of evening 
nourished her roots, and the sun, which shed its 
beams on all alike, expanded her flowers, and 
tinted her petals with the brightest red. But 
the canker of discontent had taken possession of 
her mind. 

“« Early one morning, before the sun had 
arisen, or the birds awakened—while the dew- 
drops hung thick on every bud, and all nature 
was wrapt in the calm serenity of the hour, the 
Daisy, h her flowers were closed, was Tu- 
minating on her condition, when, at once, * 
air was stirred by a gentle breeze, and she f 
her leaves suddenly expand, aa if under the in- 
fluence of a mid-day sun. A form brilfiant and 
beautiful was bending over her: and the Daisy 





(The conclusion in our next. ) 
'§ Moscow, Appendix, 





knew, as if by instinct, that she beheld Flora, the 
guard and genius of the flowery tribe. 
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#,’ Sud the bright vision, ‘ does my 
Daisy in--the most favoured of my children, 
and one that I always deemed the happiest?” 

« The poor little flower, though awed in some 
degree by the presence of the genius, yet felt in- 
dignant at the idea of being thought favoured and 





PPPs tas!” replied she, ‘ is it wonderful that a 
wretch, neglected and despised as I am, chould 
complain ? Placed, too, in a sitnation where I 
have the opportunity, daily and hourly, of com- 
paring my condition with that of the favourites 
of fortune? Were I perishing, not a drop of 
the water which is se lasishly poured on them, 
would ever be bestowed on me; and am I not 
trodden to the earth twenty times a day by those 
who give all their attention and admiration to a 
favoured tribe. Possessing neither beauty nor 
fragrance to attract the regard of the human 
race, nor even sweets for the insect world, I do 
not wonder that I am held in no esteem; but 
can I, at the same time, help repining at being 
what I am?” 

“«TIn lamenting your supposed misfortunes, 
like all who are discontented, you entirely over- 
look the blessings you possess. It is true, in- 
deed, the Daisy does not experience the care and 
attention which are bestowed upon the garden- 
flowers; but how much greater an advantage is 
it to have a constitution independent of all such 
assistance? The full beams of a July sun, which 
would wither some of these objects of your envy, 
does but enlarge your blossoms : the keen wind, 
or driving storm, that would destroy all their 
beauty, passed unheeded by you; and the care- 
less footstep, from the pressure of which you rise 
elastic and unbroken, would prove destructive to 
the brittle stalks of these more tender produc- 
tions ofnature. Neither is the Daisy despised— 
ifnot highly valued, it is yet always pleasing ; for 
what flower can. boast so enduring a season? 
blooming in the earliest apring, and often gilding, 
with its smiles, tHe latest months of the year; 
welcome to the sight of the passenger, as it re- 
minds him of the opening year, and brings also 
to his recollection that sth happier season, the 
days of childhood, when, to seek Butter-flowers 
ahd Daisies was his greatest delight.’ 

“The Daisy, though she listened with apparent 
attention, felt neither consoled nor convinced b 
these arguments in favour of her condition, which 
the genius perceiving, said to her : 

“«* You have hitherto only remarked the gene- 
ral advantages which other and more cultivated 
flowers possess over you; but wait patiently the 
revolving season, and when, after careful obser- 
vation, you find one individual plant you would 
like to become, your wishes shall be fulfilled.’ ” 

The Daisy watches the condition of all the 
various ornaments of the garden in succession, 
and finds evils in the lot of each. Thus 

"“ The severity of the winter began to slacken, 
and in the month of February the snow-drops 
peeped out from the bosom of the earth. Al- 
though not very striking in their appearance, yet 
it was delightful to be the heralds of the spring 
~—the first flowers of the season ; and they were 
welcomed by every one, with a pleasure which 
was truly flattering ; while, at the same time, 
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“ The Snow-drops had scarcely faded, before 
the Crocuses began to show themselves, who, not- 
withstanding the fate of their predecessors, were 
hing forward with all imaginable expedition. 
hey were a gay merry little tribe, with a high 
opinion of their own consequence, and very proud 
of their attire of bright yellow or rich purple. 
It was evident that they considered themselves 
the finest flowers in the garden, and imagined 
February to be the finest. month inthe year. 
Theirs, however, was a harmless vanity and a 
happy self-delusion. 
“* The weather was now remarkably favourable 
—the sun shone brightly every day, and the Cro- 
cuses expanded their blossoms each morning, to 
receive its beams, seeming most ‘| to enjoy 
every moment of their existence. In a little 
more than a fortnight their brief reign was over : 
without any appearance of decay, or fading of 
the colours, the flowers all at once dropped their 
heads, as if they had been broken ; and, in a 
short time, nothing remained of them but long 
straggling grass, more littering than ornamental.” 
Dahlias, Evergreens, Tulips, Lillies, Roses, 
Pinks, &c. &c. pass in their respective seasons, 
and the Daisy observes the various imperfections 
and inconveniences attending the state of each, 
which, however pleasantly related, we have not 
room to copy. The tale thus concludes : 
“As the season advanced, though many of 
the gay flowers that adorned the early months 
had passed away, the garden did not lack orna- 
ments ; for the Carnations, those beautiful and 
distinguished plants, were now in full bloom, and 
the air was scented with their spicy fragrance. 
“* High in rank and estimation, the Carnations 
sessed all the desirable qualifications, without 
“ liable to the grievances of which the Rose 
and the Lily had complained. Nothing could 
seem happier than their condition : yet the Daisy 
felt no desire to exchange her own humble lot for 
theirs ; for she had obseryed their early training, 
and the severe discipline they constantly endured. 
All their branches spread, or twisted, to the gar- 
dener’s fancy—not allowed to grow without being 
confined at every joint ; and, of the most valuable 
kind, even the flowers were not permitted to 
open, but under restriction, and cased with paper. 
The little Daisy, who had been accustomed to 
strike her roots, and send forth her buds, as na- 
ture directed, at once decided, that nothing could 
compensate for such restraints. 
** Twelve months had now gone round; and 
in the various tribes‘of plants which had for- 
merly been the objects of the Daisy’s envy, she 
found, upon close observation, that there was not 
one whose condition she preferred to her own ; 
her ill-formed conjectures had proved ground} 
less; her ambitious wishes no longer prevailed ; 
but, in the mean time, the Daisy had learnt 
an excellent lesson—for she had learnt 10 BE 
CONTENT.” 

Though these brief quotations have not done 
justice to asingle fable, far less to the whole 
volume, we trust they will convey a favourable 
impression of the work to our readers, It is, 
besides, neatly got up, and, as we have said, 
excellently calculated to be given to deserving 
youth. 








their unpretending and modest d r dis- 
armed envy. 
“ The second day, however, after the openin 

of these early, but ill-fated blossoms, Sr Go 
buried beneath a heavy fall of snow. The storm 
at length subsided—the sun shone bright, but 
the beauty of the Snow-drop was gone ; and the 
re | could not but lament the destiny of these 

€ flowers, whose tender stalks and delicate 


hues seemed but ill calculated for the season in 


Lambeth and the Vatican; or Anecdotes of the 
Church of Rome, of the Reformed Churches, and 
Sects and Sectaries. 12mo. 3 vols. London, 
1825. Knight and Lacy. 

Tue compiler of these volumes, a person of high- 

church and orthodox principles, has collected to- 

gether an extraordingry number of historical and 
other anecdotes connected with the annals of the 

Church, from the earliest period down to the 


ELLES LETTRES. 
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form altogether a very entertaihing Ie 
We have persecutions, exécutions, epitaphs, = 

mots, stories of sadness and of humour, miracles, 

and, in short, a medley of every article which 
could be construed into a connection with the 

fruitful subjects proposed in the title-page. From 

such variety of materials it is not, however, easy 

to make a selection which will give an adequate 

idea of the work . we can only take a few of the 

shortest articles, and, with them, recommend 

Lambeth and the Vatican as an amusing lounge 
publication, ransacked from a hundred sources. 

“ Cemereries.—Tlhe Jews have some re- 

markable fancies concerning their dead. They 

seem, indeed, to be as inuch distinguished from 

their ancestors by the childish and monstrous su- 

perstitions with which their literature is filled, as 

by their firm adherence to that law against which 

they rebelled so often before it was abrogated. So 

well, however, are they now persuaded of the 

resurrection, that the name which they give to a 

burial place is the House of’ the Living, an expres- 

sion finely implying that it is the dead alone who 

can be said to live truly. The body, according 

to their notion, has a certain indestructible part 

called Luz, which is the seed from whence it is 

to be reproduced. It is described as a bone, in 

shape like an almond, and having its place at the 

end of the vertebra ; and truly this is not more 

absurd than the hypothesis which assigned the 

pineal gland for the seat of the soul. This bone, 

according to the Rabbis, can neither be broken 

by any force of man, nor consumed by fire, nor 

dissolved by water ; and they tell us that the fact 

was proved before the Emperor Adrian, upon 

whom they imprecate their usual malediction, 

‘ May his bones be broken!’ In his presence 
Rabbi Joshua Ben Chauma produced a Luz: it 

was ground between two mill-stones, but came 

out as whole as it had been put in; they burnt it 
with fire, and it was found incombustible ; they 
cast it in water, and it could not be softened ; 

lastly, they hammered it upon an anvil, and both 
the anvil and hammer were broken without af- 
fecting the. Iuz. The Rabbinical writers, with 
their wonted perversion of Scripture, support this 
silly notion by a verse from the Psalms: ‘ He 
keepeth all his bones, so that not one of them is 
broken.’ A dew is to descend upon the earth 
yar pl to the resurrection, and quicken into 
ife and growth these seeds of the dead. During 
the pontificate of Urban VIII., a large burial- 
ground of the Jews at Rome was broken up to 
make room for some new fortifications, and the 
Jews were particularly anxious to collect all the 
bones, paying the labourers a dear price for them. 
But not a single specimen of the Luz could they 
produce to their enemy Bartolocci when he called 
for it upon so favourable an opportunity. 

«* Another curious opinion is, that wherever 
their bodies may be buried, it is only in their own 
Promised Lat that the resurrection can take 
place, and therefore they who are interred in any 
other part of the world, must make their way to 
Palestine under ground, and this will be an opera- 
tion of dreadful toil and pain, although clefts and 
caverns will he opened for them by the Almighty. 
It has heen gravely objected to this notion, that 
although the bodies of the just, after the resurrec- 
tion, will, according to the opinion of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, be endued with agility and penetra- 
bility, which would enable them to pass through 
any distance in the twinkling of an eye, and 
through any substance without experiencing re- 
sistance, yet this cannot be predicated of the Jews, 
whose bodies, they being to rise only for condem- 
nation, will be gross and feculent. Whether it 
arose from this superstition, or from that love for 
the land of their fathers which in the Jews is 











which they were destined to bloom, 


present day, They are extremely various, and 


comected with the strongest feelings of faith and 








hope, certain it is, that many have directed their 


remains to be sent there. 
with wool,’ says an old traveller, ‘ from Constan- 
tinople to Sidon, in which sacks, as most cer- 


tainly was told to me, were many Jews’ bones 


put into little chests, but unknown to any of the 


at my return from Jerusalem to Saphet, but ear- 
nestly intreated me not to tell it, for fear of pre- 
venting them another time.’ Sometimes a wealthy 
Jew has been known to import earth from Jeru- 
salem wherewith to line his grave. This is a point 
of feeling, not of superstition: but superstition has 
made the Italians, in old times, import earth 
from the same country for whole churchyards. 
“ Aspe Prevot.—tThis celebrated character, 
supping one evening with some friends, intro- 
duced a paradox which was taken up with some 
marks of indignation. He supported his thesis, 
and his friends combated it. He maintained that 
if strict justice were done to every one, there 
would be very few men who would not deserve 
to be hanged. ‘ But,’ said a friend, ‘ to begin 
sow with yourself, what have you done to merit 
so severe a punishment? We have known one 
another from infancy, and though it is true that 
you have always been a wild fellow, and even 
something of a libertine, there is not, I believe, 
one among us who can recollect a single act of 
your’s that merited death.’ ‘ It is because you 
do not know all,’ said he ; ‘ I have confidence in 
you, and the confession I am going to make can, 
therefore, be attended with no ill consequence. 
What will you say, if I own to you that I killed 
my Father!’ ‘Good God!’ exclaimed one of 
the company, ‘ every one knows that your father 
died of a fall which he had from a staircase.’ ‘ It 
is true,’ continued he, ‘ but it was I who pushed 
him down. It was thus: I was in love with a 
young girl, daughter of a neighbour whose house 
joined ours, and I wished to marry her. My 
father not only refused his consent, but absolutely 
forbade my seeing her. I did not pay any respect 
to this injunction ; and, as the father of the young 
lady would not permit me to enter his house, we 
had found the means of seeing each other, and 
conversing together on the leads, and I admitted 
her once into our garret: my father surprised us 
together. Though a very good man, he was ex- 
tremely violent when angry. He reproached me 
severely, as he did also the poor girl. He was 
even going to strike her, when I put myself be- 
fore him, and, in my endeavours to stop him, I 
pushed him towards the staircase ; being close to 
the edge of it, he lost his footing, and falling 
backwards, was dangerously wounded in the 
head, and became insensible. 1 raised him up ; 
1 called for help : we put him to bed and brought 
him to himself. He witnessed my grief and the 


form the holy duti f marriage one to anoth 
care that 1 took of him. I never ceased watching oa ae ane “ se 


at the side of his bed, during the time that he 
survived the accident. His great goodness towards 
me caused him to hide from his friends the true 
cause of his death, by which he only augmented 
my chagrin and remorse.’ This man, who ac- 
cused himself of having deserved hanging, ter- 


Walking in the Bois de Boulogne, he was at- 
tacked with a fit of apoplexy, which laid him as 
dead at the foot of a tree. Some peasants, who 
found him in that state, conveyed him to a sur- 
geon who called in the aid of justice. He was 


ee to the casuists. The poor substitute husband 

— nose "ote ss somehow does not appear in the business: his 

a cr es Ye Zhe the rst Cut Of) renunciation of the lady was to be expected if he 
e knife the unhappy creature, who was not creitashed te Am fer 

«lead, gave a frightful scream, but the mortal] “4 


wound was given. He lived only a sufficient 


time to learn the horrible manner in which his his convent on the monks grumning ® lepaed 
life had been taken from him. 


of Barking, in Thames-street, and Elizabeth his 
wife, weere agreed to live together, and there- 


: a upon gave their hands one to another, making 
minated his existence by a more dreadful death.] either of them a solemn vowe so to doe in the 
presence of 


brother : 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


pious (but filthy) solitary heard the offices of th 


church, and received the necessaries of life. The they are taken are prettily printed, and adomed 


with neat portraits and fac-similes, as well as 
with useful tables and chronological illustrations, 


died, 


was likely to sustain by it. Daniel asked him i 
he had bi 


to have your book sell,’ said Daniel, ‘ 


story of the 


Endor. 
the first edition. - - - - 


the parish register of Bermondsey, in 1604. 


loweth : 


wife, I am right sorie that I have so longe ab- 


the sight of God, and of this companie, to take 
thee againe as mine owne, and not onlie forgive 


duties unto thee as I promised at our marriage. 
‘© The Woman's Speech.—Ralphe, my beloved 
husband, I am right sorie that I have, in thy ab- 
sence, taken another man to be my husband ; 
but here, before God and the companie, I do re- 
nounce and forsake him, and do promise to keep 
— onlie unto thee during life, and to perform 
all the duties which I first promised unto thee on 
our marriage. 
“* The Prayer-—Almighty God, we beseech 
thee pardon our offences, and give us grace ever 
hugeafter to live together in thy feare, and to per- 


according as we are taught in thy holie word ; 
for thy dear son’s sake, Jesus. Amen. 
“ The entry concludes thus.—The first day of 
August, 1604, Ralphe Goodchild, of the parish 


“* Witttam Srere, Parson ; 
“ Epwarp Coker ; and 
« Ricuarp Erre, Clerk. 
“« This difficult case of conscience must be left 


« ForpEARANCE.—Answer of an old abbot to 


** Peccantem damnare caveo, nam labimur omnes ; 





* PersEvEeRING Rectvse—Agnes du Ro- 


cheir, a very pretty girl, the only child of a rich 
‘We were fraughted | trad i 


church celebrated this seclusion with great pomp, 
for Agnes was rich. She lived this holy life till 
she reached her ninety-eighth year, and then 


“ Doctor Dretincourt.—Dr. Drelincourt’s 
Discourse on Death is a book of great credit 
among vulgar enthusiasts : but when Drelincourt 
first published it, he was so totally disappointed 
in its sale, that he complained to Daniel Defoe, 
author of Robinson Crusoe, &c. of the injury he 


ended any thing marvellous with his 
pious advice ; he said he had not: ‘ If you wish 
will put 
you in the way :’ he then sat down and wrote the 
pparition, which is to be found at 
the beginning of Drelincourt’s work, and which 
is alleged as a proof of the appearance of Ghosts 
to be as authentic as the affair of the Witch of 
The story will be looked for in vain in 


“ Wurmsicat Epitarn.—Bishop Warburen 


esman in Paris, had, like many others of ‘her|says he saw the following epitaph in Northum. 
communion, a wish to get to heaven without once] berland : 

going out of her chamber; and accordingly, on 
October the 5th, 1403, she built herself a little 
chamber, joining to the wall of a church, wherein 
ship. The Jews, our merchants, told me of them | was nothing but a little window, from whence th 


“ Here lies, to parents, friends, and country dear, 
A youth, who scarce had seen his seventeenth year 
But in that time so much good sense had shown, 
hat death mistook seventeen for seventy-one,” 
However brief, these selections must suffice ; 
| and we have only to add, that the volumes whence 


e 





Thoughts and Recollections, by One of the last 
Century. 12mo. pp. 237. London, 1825. J 
Murray. 

Tuis isa volume of slight but sensible Essays 

(if so decisive a name can be bestowed upon 

them) on a number of subjects. ‘The author is 

evidently a person of extensive travel and obser- 
vation ; he possesses, moreover, the rare quality 
of original thinking, or what is commonly called 
thinking for himself ; a species of mental alchemy 
which multitudes of apparently clever and well- 
informed, and even wise personages never practise, 

It is, indeed, astonishing to observe how many 

human parrots infest society ; and not society in 

its obscure parts, but among the learned, the 
witty, and the oracular, who 

Talk and talk, ye Gods! how they do talk? 
With such qualifications and acquirements, 


+ 


f 


«« We know not under what title to place the| however, the author has contented himself with 
following extraordinary entry, which appears in|being desultory rather than deep; and various 


rather than conclusive. He skims and touches 


*« August.—The forme of a solemn vowe made] Christianity, Catholicism (to which he inclines), 
betwixt a man and his wife, the man having been| the Catholic Priesthood (whom he values highly), 
long absent, through which the woman being 
married to another man, took her again, as fol-|second place), Education, Schools, Bible Socie- 


the Protestant Clergy (to whom he assigns the 


ties, Ireland, Poor Laws, Political Economy, 


“The Man's Speech.—Elizabeth, my beloved| Roman History, Troy, Constantinople, the Ara- 


bian Tales, Medicine, Diet, Languages, Ghosts, 


sented myself from thee, whereby thou shouldst| Animal Magnetism and Animal Habits, Ana- 
be occasioned to take another man to thy hus-|tomy, and Literature, in, several views. In hia 
band ; therefore I do nowe vowe and promise in| reasoning upon these to; 


» we remark that he 
has no good opinion of Bible Societies, and does 
not approve much of the system ef universal edu- 


thee, but also dwell with thee,'and do all other|cation, which provokes an appetite but does not 


furnish wholesome food to sasisfy it. Upon many 
of the other subjects his intelligence is conspi- 
cuous, and what between anecdotes, and observa- 
tions which display much acquaintance with men 
and books, he puts them in new and striking 
lights. We shall quote a few passages to illus- 
trate these points, . 
“The Roman history, more engecietly as it 
respects early periods, when measured by our 
scale of probabilities, would certainly seem to be 
a very extraordinary tissue of falsehoods.” 
For instance, 
“ We are told that the Cisalpine Gauls, hav- 
ing besieged the capital of 
receive a ransom for it, in gold, when they were 
forcibly obliged to abandon the siege by Camillus. 
Mark the very dramatic, but improbable manner, 
in which Livy, the picturesque author, on whose 
authority it rests, relates the occurrence. The 
Romans and Gauls are introduced upon the stage, 
with a pair of balances, &c. The Gauls tilt the 
beam, the Romans remonstrate, and Brennus 
cast his sword into the scale, with the exclama- 
tion of Ve victis! In answer to this insolent 
speech, Camillus, who has entered during their 
proceedings, declares, the capital is to be ran- 
somed with iron and not with gold.—Then, 
alarm and ereunt !—Both parties retire from the 
stage to fight, and the Gauls are beaten off. 
Contrast this melodrame of Livy with the narra- 
tion of Polybius, an author much nearer the 


time, a practical man, and both a politician and 
a diplomatist. He says that the Cisalpine Gauls 








Aut sumus, aut fuimus, aut possamus esse quod hic est, !Tecetved the ransom for the capital, and were in- 


Rome, were about to . 
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es 
duced to make this compromise in consequence of 
the invasion of their own dominions by the Veneti. 

“« Nor is Polybius the only historian whose au- 
thority might lead us to suspect the testimony of 
Livy ; for Suetonius, speaking of Tiberius, tells 
us that one of his ancestors, whom he names, 
was said to have brought back from Cisalpine 
Gaul, the gold paid for the ransom of the capital. 

« Consider, moreover, in addition to this con- 
flicting evidence, the woes which followed this 
supposed repulse of the Gauls. The neighbour- 
ing States, after the deliverance of the capital, 
take this moment of her most signal triumph to 
rise in insurrection against Rome. Surely this 
circumstance (which is related by Livy) makes 
rather in confirmation of the story of Polybius. 

“So much for a received fact in Roman history!” 

The remarks on the Arabian Nights are alto- 
gether pleasing, and take a curious view of these 
extraordinary productions : 

“thas,” says the writer, ‘sometimes struck me 
that these stories, the great value of which assu- 
redly consists in their faithful pictures of Asiatic 
life, may also contain some other curious points 
ofinterest. All very early tales may be consi- 
dered as parables, or as figurative of some mystery 
or supposed truth, moral or religious. Now the 
Arabian Tales are by the best authorities con- 
sidered as being principally of Persian origin ; 
we know that they were disapproved by the 
earlier and stricter Mussulmans among the Ara- 
bians, and it is therefore most probable that the 
basis of these tales is to be found in a period 
by much anterior to the Mohammedan era. 

“« Asa confirmation of this idea, and as a rea- 
son for supposing that some of these stories may 
contain such allegories as I have hinted, it is 
curious to observe in how many of these is to be 
found something symbolical of the fall of man: 


to wit, the story of some superior taking an in- 
ferior into protection, upon condition of his ab- 
staining from some offeréd temptation, and of 
his‘afterwards withdrawing that protection, on a 


violation of the condition upon which it was to 
be continued. The great (and the most perfect) 
allegory which we have of this, is in the old 
Milesian tale of Cupid and Psyche; but less 
perfect shadows of it are to be found in the Per- 
sian Tales and Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 
Thus we have it in the story of Cheristhany, in 
several stories of Scott’s Arabian Tales, and in the 
Three Calenders in the Arabian Nights. 

“ This last singular story would seem to have 
been taken from an allegory of the nature which 
Ihave described, embodied in some old Mith- 
ratic mystery. At any rate the resemblance in 
the adventures of the three princes shows that 
they must be referred to some similar source. 
Each of these forfeits his happiness by the vio- 
lation of some prohibition, each loses an eye, as 
one of the penalties of his transgression, and what 
is remarkable (and leads me to suspect some al- 
lusion to a mysterious initiation) this penance is 
connected with the descent of each into a cave ; 
though, as the story has reached us, this con- 
nection would appear to be accidental 

“ It is a pity that these Arabian tales will not 
suffer an exact version; for the European trans- 
lators are sure to injure the pictures of manners 
which they present, by touches of their own. Thus 
in the story of Bedreddin Hassan and the cream 
tarts, in the Arabian Nights, and in that of a 
pmince, in one of the New Arabian Tales, who is 
represented officiating as a cook, the French edi- 
tor tries to soften such incidents by some ex- 
culpatory circumstance ; whereas none was re- 
quired—the culinary art ranking high as an 
accomplishment among the Eastern nations, and 
the title of cook being still one of high military 
rank among the Janissaries. 





“« The origin of this is to be found in the pre- 
cedence which is naturally given in an imperfect 
state of refinement to the useful, before what are 
at a later period esteemed more dignified, arts. 
Hence Achilles is described as cooking in the 
Iliad, and in the romance of Sir Degore, a pro- 
duction of the middle ages, cited by Warton in 
his History of English Poetry, the hero proves 
his title to nobility by his skill in hunting, and in 
poate the game which his greyhounds had run 

own. 

“* Conaidered under such points of view, every 
national fable is a curious study which usually 
depicts truly the manners of a people ; and often 
throws light upon the history of nations. This, 
however, sometimes proves an ignus fatuus to the 
antiquary who pursues it, and who, in so doing, 
ought not only to watch his guide narrowly, but 
to observe the nature of the country over which 
it is conducting him.” 

We will now copy a short paper on the use of 
baths, the deduction from which deserves the 
attention of invalids : 

“The bath, more especially the warm bath, 
may probably be considered as a useful accessary 
to medicine and regimen, yet it is singular to 
observe how little it is resorted to in this country, 
and therefore how little it is understood. We 
indeed differ from the whole of Europe in our 
mode of applying it, which is in itself a suspicious 
circumstance, considering how little we can be 
guided by our proper experience. A convalescent 
friend of mind, who was suffering under the con- 
sequences ofa diarrhea, was advised by a French 
physician to try this remedy, and, to his annoy- 
ance, found his weakness and irritability infinitely 
increased. These symptoms surprised his phy- 
sician, who, however, asked him if he took it in 
the English way, and on his saying ‘ Yes,’ bade 
him the next time take it for an hour, dine after- 
wards, and instead of wrapping himself up, come 
home to dinner, as he was usually drest. My 
friend did so, ate well, slept well, and ever after- 
wards derived the same advantages from follow- 
ing this advice. 

“« No people but ourselves, I believe, take the 
warm or tepid bath for less than half an hour. 
The Frenchman’s.rationale was, that excitement 
is produced by the first immersion in warm water, 
which should be suffered to subside before we 
emerge from it, the after-effect of the bath acting 
as a wholesome sedative.” 

In the sketch* on foreign travel, the author 
notices the mistakes into which hasty tourists are 
apt to fall. Among other things b says, “1 
remember once landing on a Grecian island and 
entering a house, where we saw something re- 
sembling a bow, when a gentleman who was with 
me, and who spoke a little Italian, asked what it 
was, and received for answer that it was un arco. 
‘Ah (said he to me) is not it curious that we 
should find bows among these people? The an- 
cient inhabitants of these islands were, you know, 
famous for archery.’ The bow was for working 
cotton !” 

On the subject of the habits of animals, the 
following matters are related : 

*« Acquired habits are hereditary in other ani- 
mals besides dogs. English sheep, probably 
from the greater richness of our pastures, feed 
very much together; while Scotch sheep are 





* In this essay, the author also alludes to a visit he 
id to the castle of Obizzo, not far from the residence of 
etrarch at Arqua; where, he says, are ‘‘ storied walls, 
inted in fresco (on which are some works of Paolo 
eronese), representing various historical events, as wed- 
dings, assassinations, &c.; and among these, what is 
most striking to an English eye, an investiture of the 
garter.” He adds, “‘These are now copying at the ex- 
pense of an English traveller :”—but upon this interesting 
subject our readers will have farther information in our 
department of the Fine Arts in next Gazette.—Ep. 


commemereenrier nn 9 rns ener 
obliged to extend and scatter themselves over 
their hills for the better discovery of food. Yet 
the English sheep, on being transferred to Scot- 
land, keep their old habit of feeding in a mass, 
though so little adapted to their new country - 
so do their descendants: and the English sheep 
is not thoroughly naturalized into the necessities 
of his place till the third generation. The same 
thing may be observed as to the nature of his 
food, that is observed in his mode of seeking it. 
When turnips were introduced from England itito 
Scotland, it was only the third generation whicl 
heartily adopted this diet, the first having been 
starved into an acquiescence in it. In the same 
manner it required some years to establish the 
English practice of bringing up calves by hand 
in Scotland ; the first who were so fed, being 
cheated into swallowing milk, as the English 
calves at first are, by dipping the finger in the 
bowl and giving it to the animal to suck. Nor 
was this mode of administering nourishment 
(slowly and reluctantly admitted by lowland 
calves) ever, I believe, cordially adopted by their 
mountain kindred.. The highland beast. has 
shown himself the worthy imitator of the high- 
land man, and is as obstinate in his opposition to 
this, as his Celtic master is to any other Saxon 
improvement which can be offered to him.” 
Besides prose, our “ friend of the last century” 
gives us some poetry: three or four sonnets, 
which are extremely local in their subjects and 
correct in their composition. We do not think, 
however, that this species of versification is so 
much esteemed in the present age as it wasin the 
last. Altogether this little volume is well worth 
perusal. 





Poésies de Clement Marot, &c. 

The Poems of Clement Marot, and his Predecessors, 
from the 12th to the 16th Century. 1 vol. in 
32mo. Paris, 1825. 

Tuere is a charm in old poetry which is peculiar 
to it, and which the modern does not possess. 
Whether it arises from the quaintness of the 
terms, the naiveté of the expression, or both, we 
pretend not to determine ; but, independent of 
these allurements, the early poetry of Europe has 
other attractions. It is the dawn of letters after 
the proscription of the dark ages, when learn~ 
ing, considered to enervate both the mind and 
body, was therefore forbidden to princes, and 
consequently despised by the higher classes, who 
alone had the means of acquiring it. 

To this circumstance may, perhaps in a great 
measure, be attributted the preponderating influ- 
ence of the clergy: from their being the only 
persons able to read and write, they were at once 
the Ministers of Heaven and earth: they were 
selected as ambassadors—they presided in courts 
of justice—and thus weilded a many-headed 
sceptre of power. The nobles bore them no envy, 
for they held it derogatory to a gentleman to be 
able to sign his name. The renowned knight, 
Walter de Mauny, wished to pay a visit to his 
father’s tomb, and was obliged to take his chap- 
lain with him to read the inscriptions, and point 
it out to him. Yet, in the passing of public acts, 
a signature was necessary to identify the party : 
the vulgar made crosses in imitation of the cru- 
cifix ; and this kind of signature was accounted so 
sacred, that if any one denied it, he was supposed 
to be under the curse of Heaven. The nobles, to 
distinguish their acts from those of the plebeians, 
had a kind of ink in a dish ; they put a glove on 
the right hand, and, laying it flat in the ink, ap- 
plied it to the deed, and that was called their 
griffe; and to this day, in France, a signature 
engraved on wood or copper to mark goods, 
linen, papers, &c., is called a griffe. (This is 





also, literally, ‘“* Witness my Hand.’’) 





rale of igno- 
rance are to be found, and those who produce 
them are entitled to our best thanks, as they 


present to us both poetry and language, as 


were, in their infancy ; and it is delightful to 
trace their progress until they acquired that set- 
tled form, which we fancy approximates to per- 


fection, because we adopt it. I change| defence of their o> The interior of the 
without always improving ; many old words are|empire being threaten 


become obsolete, which we should have done 
well to preserve ; and many have been adopted, 
uced. This fact is 
strongly illustrated by a perusal of our old writers, 
glish. The French is pe- 
culiarly interesting, inasmuch as it gives us the 
etymology of many English words, about which 
modern philologists have puzzled their brains to 
In the little volume before us, we 
find numerous words which have become obse- 
lete in French, but are good modern English. 
Such as noise, purchase, frisk, &c.; and among 
the excellent words which the French themselves 
would have done well to preserve, may be men- 
tioned the word faitard, (fait tard) to denote an 
idler: the French tongue has neither gained in 
beauty nor dignity by substituting for it paresseur. 


unworthy of being in 
both in French and 


NO purpose. 


“* On ne scut pot des mains arracher 
De bien boir me fust oncques faitard 
Nobles Seigneurs ne souffrez empecher 


L’ame du bon feu Maitre Jean Coutard.”—ViLton. 

On perusing the little poems contained in this 
volume, we perceive the language gradually aban- 
doning the Latin model, and adopting the forms 
of the northern source in the use of pronouns 
and articles; it may thus gain’ in terseness, but 


it loses in harmony. 


Mr. Todd has rendered a most important ser- 
vice to English literature, by incorporating with 
Johnson the words of our older writers; and 
Archdeacon Nares, by his admirable Glossary, 
has added greatly to the obligation ; but, on the 


score of etymolo 


, much yet remains to be done 
many of the wo 


seem really to be of neithe 


Saxon nor British’origin, but, at least immediately, 
derived from the different dialects spoken in dif- 
ferent parts of France at the early periods of our 
history—such as Provence, Guienne, Britanny, 
Normandy, &c., for each, even to the present day, 
preserves distinct traces of its origin. These 
sources are well worth being more diligently ex- 
plored by the etymologist than they have ever 


yet been. 
But it is time to return to our little volume 


Werdet, the editor and publisher, has displayed 
at taste in the selections from Thibaud Comte 

e Champagne, Guillaume de Lorris, Jean de 
Meuse, (the two authors of «Le Roman de la 
Rose ) Froissart, Christine de Pisa, Charles d'Or- 


leans, Marguerite de Valois, Frangois 1° &c. &c 


Melin de St. Gelais’ malediction of an envious 


man is curious. 
He wishes him poverty, winter without fire 
old age without a home, a granary without corn 


and a cellar without wine ; to beg on a foreign 
shore, unable to make himself understood by 
words or signs ; to be brave in peace—a coward 
im war ; to ride a hard-trotting horse—merciless 
creditors, and an inaccessible judge—tifty-two 
Jaw suits, and 2 bad counsel ; and, to wind up 
the whole, he wishes him a fit of cold, fear, and 
long jealousy, lest another should marry his wife 


after his death. 


: To conclude, this volume is worthy of stand- 
ing by the side of Percy’s Relics, to which it isa 


very proper companion. 








SEGUR’S RUSSIAN EXPEDITIONs-—VOL. II, 


Tue victorious advance of the French into 


ussia, and the retreat of the northern army, 
Without making a stand till they reached 
Drissa, had awakened the Emperor Alexander 
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to a due sense of the danger of his country, 
the army, and repaired to Moscow, to call forth 
1t 
nobles and the merchants, at separate assemblies, 
and they unanimously and libefally answered the 
patriotic call, both with men and money, for the 


capital, “ Moscow with gilded cupolas,” * to set an 
example; and she nobly fulfilled her duty. 
Among the means which were used to inflame 
the Russians, Segur tells that Alexander or- 
dered the proclamation to be read to the mer- 
chants, in which “* Napoleon was represented as 
‘a perfidious wretch; a Moloch, who, with 
treachery in his heart and probity on his lips, 
was striving to sweep Russia from the face of the 
earth.’ ” 
The effect of such stimulating speeches is 
well pourtrayed by Segur: “It is said that, 
at these words, the masculine and highly-coloured 
faces of the auditors, to which long beards im- 
parted a look at once antique, majestic, and 
wild, were inflamed with rage. Their eyes 
flashed fire ; they were seized with a convulsive 
fury: their stiffened arms, their clenched fists, 
the gnashing of their teeth, and subdued execra- 
tions, expressed its vehemence. ‘The effect was 
correspondent. ‘Their chief, whom they elect 
themselves, proved himself worthy of his station : 
he put down his name the first for fifty thousand 
rubles. It was two-thirds of his fortune, and he 
paid it the next day.” 
The joy of the French troops on entering Mos- 
cow was excessive; and even though Napoleon 
had been daunted by the forlorn manner in which 
he took possession of his conquest, yet when he 
reached the splendid Kremle his spirits were re- 
animated. He exclaimed with joy: ‘* At length, 
then, I am in Moscow, in the ancient palace of 
the Tsars, in the Kremlin ;” and he examined 
every part of this citadel with pride, cutiosity, 
and gratification. Theseféelings, however, were 
but of short duration. Moscow was soon in 
lames, and ‘“‘ a rumour was spread that the 
Kremlin was undermined : this was confirmed, 
it was said, by Russians, and by written docu- 
ments. Some of the attendants were beside 
themselves with fear ; while the military awaited 
unmoved what the orders of the Emperor and 
fate should decree ; and to this alarm the Em- 
peror replied only by a smile of incredulity. 
‘* But he still walked convulsively ; he stopped 
at every window, and beheld the terrible, the 
victorious element, furiously consuming his bril- 
liant conquest ; siezing all the bridges, all the 
avenues to his fortress ; inclosing and, as it were, 
besieging him in it; spreading — moment 
among the neighbouring houses ; reducing 
him within narrower and narrower limits, con- 
fining him at length to the site of the Kremlin 
alone.” 
The following details of the great Napoleon’s 
escape from the palace of the Tsars, is extremely 
picturesque and entertaining. It was shouted 
that the Kremlin was on fire; and “ this inci- 
dent decided Napoleon. He hastily descended 
the northern staircase, famous for the massacre 
of the Strelitzes, and desired to be guided out 
of the city, to the distance of a league on the 
road to Petersburgh, toward the imperial palace 
of Petrowsky. 
‘« But we were encircled by a sea of fire, 
~* Segur has presented us with a short but lively account 
of the splendid city of Moscow: a work (of which the 
first cahier, consisting of three large plates, has just 
reached us,) is now publishing at Paris, and is to contain 
twelve views of this city, after drawings of M. de Cadolle, 
which we have had an opportunity of seeing, and which 


tend still further to bring Moscow home, as it were, to 
the foroigner, 


; 
r 








and perhaps of kis crown. He therefore left 
the energies of his State. He appealed to the 





which blocked up all the gates of the citadel’ 
and frustrated the first attempts that were made 
to depart. After some search, we discovered g 
postern gate leading between the rocks to. the 
Moskwa, It was by this narrow passage that 
Napoleon, his officers and guard, escaped from 
the Kremlin, But what had they g-ined by 
this movement? They had approache. nearer 


q it was for the ancient to the fire, and could neither retreat nor remain 


where they. were; and how were they to ad- 
vance? how force a passage through the waves 
of this ocean of flame? Those who had tra- 
versed the city, stunned by the tempest, and 
blinded by the ashes, could not find their way, 
since the streets themselves were no longer dis- 
tinguishable amidst smoke and ruins. 

“‘ There was no time to be lost. The roaring 
of the flames around us became every moment 
more violent. A single narrow winding street, 
all on fire, appeared to be rather the entrance than 
the outlet to this hell. The Emperor rushed on 
foot and without hesitation into this narrow pas- 
sage. He advanced amid the crackling of the 
flames, the crash of floors, and the fall of burning 
timbers, and of the red-hot iron-roofs which 
tumbled around him, These ruins inipeded his 
progress. The flames which, with impetuous 
roar, consumed the edifices between which we 
were proceeding, spreading beyond the walls, 
were blown about by the wind, and formed an 
arch over our heads. We walked on a ground 
of fire, beneath a fiery sky, and between two 
walls of fire. The intense heat burned our eyes, 
which we were nevertheless obliged to keep 
open and ‘fixed on the danger. A consuming 
atmosphére, glowing ashes, detached flames, 
parched our throats, and rendered our respira- 
tion short and dry ; and we were already almost 
suffocated by the smoke. Our hands were 
burned, either in endeavouring to protect our 
faces from the insupportable heat, or in brushing 
off the sparks which-every motnent covered and 
penefiated our garments. a 
“In this inexpressible distress, and when a 
rapid advance seemed to be our only mean of 
safety, our guide stopped in uncertainty and agi- 
tation. Here would probably have terminated 
our adventurous career, had not some pillagers 
of the first corps recognized the Emperor amidst 
the whirling flames: they ran up and guided him 
towards the smoking ruins of a quarter which 
had been reduced to ashes in the morning. 

«It was then that we met the Prince of 
Eckmuhl.’ This marshal, who had been wounded 
at the Moskwa, had desired to be carried back 
among the flames to rescue Napoleon, or to perish 
with him. He threw himself into his arms with 
transport ; the Emperor received him kindly, but 
with that composure which in danger he never 
lost for'‘a moment. fs 

“* To escape from this vast region of calami- 
ties, it was further necessary to pass a long con- 
voy of powder which was defiling amidst the fire. 
This was not the least of his dangers, but it was the 
jast, and by nightfall he arrived at Petrowsky.” 

Segur ascribes the conflagration to the Russians. 
Our limits do not allow us to follow the retreat of 
the French armies, nor to allude to the histories 
of the various engagements which they were 
obliged to maintain. On a number of occasions, 
especially at Maloyaroslavets, both the French 
and the Russians covered themselves with glory. 
The sufferings of the former after that period 
cannot be represented in too strong language. 
After much trouble and disorder, ‘‘ Napoleon 
entered Orcha with six thousand guards, the 
remains of thirty-five thousand! Eugene, with 
eighteen hundred soldiers, the remains of forty- 
two thousand! Davoust, with four thousand, the 





remains of seventy thousand ! 
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sidns in arms, and devoured it... A hand, 

chief was given him to wipe his face, which 
was covered with rime. He exclaimed, ‘ that 
men Of iron constitutions could sup- 
port such trials, that it was physically impos- 
able t6 resist them ; that there were limits to 
, the farthest of which had been 


“ He it was who at first support the retreat 
as far as Wiazma. He was still, according to his 
custom, halting at all the defiles, and remaining 
there the very last, sending évéry omé to his ranks, 
and struggling with the disorder. He made his 
soldiers insult and strip of their booty such of 
their companions as threw away their arms ; the 
only means of retaining the first dnd punishing 
the last. Nevertheless, his methodical and se- 
vere genius, so much out of its element in that 
scene of universal confusion, has been accused of: 
being too much astonished at it. 

“The Emperor made fruitless attempts to stop 
the discouragement. When alone, he was heard 
compassionating the sufferings of his soldiers ; 
but externally, even upon that point, he wished 
to appear inflexible, He issued a proclamation, 
‘ ordering every one to return to their ranks ; if 
they did not, he would strip the officers of their 
frades, and put the soldiers to death.’ 

“ A threat like this produced neither good nor 
PE Pe tng had become insen- 
ible, or were reduced to. despair, fleeing, not 

m danger, but from suffering, and less appre- 
hensive of the death with which they were threat- 
ened than of the life that was offered to them. 

_‘ But Napoleon’s confidence increased with 
his peril ; in his eyes, and in the midst of these 
deserts of mud and ice, that handful of men was 
always the grand army! and himself the con- 
queror of Europe! and” there.was no infatuation 
in this firmness; we were certain of it, when, in 
this very town, we saw him burning with his own 
hands every thing belonging to him, which might 
serve as trophies to the enemy, in the event of 
his fall. 

“ There also were unfortunately consumed all 
the papers which he had collected in order to 
write the history of his life, for such was his in- 
tention when he set out for that fatal war. He 
had then determined to halt as a threatening con- 
queror on the borders of the Diina and the Boris- 
thenes, to which he now returned as a disarmed 
fogitive, At that time he regarded the ennui of 
six winter mouths, which he would have been 
detained on these rivers, as his greatest enemy, 
and to overcome it, this second Cesar intended 
there to have dictated his Commentaries.” 

The ultimate escape of the French across the 
Berisina, is full of interést. 
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pose of delivering up the passage to them. 


Jey, they 
shouts 


camp, and quitted his position !’ 
sible,’ he replied ; but Ney 
entered and confirmed this report. 


outwitted the admiral!’ ” 
We shall conclude this Jon 


We rather regret the cold praise, almost amount- 
ing to censure, which Captain Brenton had be- 
stowed on. 
of the La 
dounded to the credit of the latter; but we pro- 
ceed to other matters. In the account of the 
conquest of Cayenne by Captain Yeo, in the Con- 
fiance, the services of the ship, in terrifying away 
from the coast a French frigate of very superior 
force, is omitted : it was certainly a very gallant 
thing, and we wish it had been told by Captain B. 
if, indeed, he knew the particulars. We insert 
the following, to disprov 
sieur Dupin, and consider it as doing credit to the 
heart an 


possession of Martinique, the French garrison was 
embarked on board the Belleisle, of seventy-four 
guns, and the Ulysses, forty-four, with seven sail 
of transports. Commodore Cockburn, having the 
Captain-general and all his staff embarke 


prisoners in France, and to receive as many Bri- 
tish prisoners in return, rank for rank. 


=... BRENTON’S NAVAL HISTORY. 
.. [Fourth Vol. 3nd and concluding notice.] 


in J, C. Woolcomb, for the loss 
; in an action which highly re- 


e the assertions of Mon- 


feelings of the narrator : 
“When the British troops had been put in 


on 


board the Belleisle, proceeded to Europe, agree- 
ably to the terms of the capitulation, to land the 


“On the 23d of April, the Commodore anchored 
in Quiberon Bay, with the Ulysses, and convoy. 
Colonel Boyer, chief of the staff taken on the 
island, was immediately sent with a letter from 
the in-general to the Minister of the marine, 
and another from Commodore Cockburn to the 
same personage, stating the circumstances under 
which they had arrived. The boat which landed 
Colonel Boyer, in the Morbihan, brought a note 
from him, stating that an officer was waiting there 
for the arrival of the prisoners, with full powers 
to treat for their exchange. The word “ treat” 
was understood to conceal some chicanery, by 
which the enemy were to gain possession of their 
men, without returning ours. The capitulation of 


to our arrival, or how should an officer have been 
“* waiting for us with full powers?” and had there 
been any honourable intention of fulfilling the 
treaty an equal number of British prisoners would 
have been prepared to embark, ‘‘ Treating” had 
ended at Martinique before the men had laid 
down their arms. We must therefore relate one 
more instance of the falsehood of Napoleon. 





he approached and saluted the C« 


i ; yr as ma 
‘Je les ai dans ma poche,” repli 
Commissary. The Commodore looked very grave, 
and returned no answer to this impertinent fami- 
liarity ; while Monsieur Redan handed from his 
pocket a list of three thousand seven hundred 


‘Martinique had been received in France previously | p 


‘“‘ Monsieur Redan, the commissioner, soon 
appeared, covered with silver lace and smiles ; 
dore, after 
which he pronounced some flattering eulogiums 
on the valour and generosity of England, particu- 
larly of ser navy ; and did not fail to claim a large 

















ishman in exchange for as az Frenchinen.” 
t ppant: 


Englishmen, whom he pretended had been li- 


berated by French cruisers, observing that the 
Commodore would no doubt redeem the honour 


of his country by taking up these receipts ; and 
then with the most unparalleled effrontery be 
added, ‘When Monsieur le Commodore has put 
on shore thé whole'garrison of Martinique, he will 
still be indebted to the French government one 
thousand three hundred men!’ It is very easy to 
suppose the kind of answer given to this insolent 
Frenchman, who affected or perhaps really felt 
some surprise that his proposals were rejected’ 
with contempt. He entreated, however, that the 
Commodore would wait the return of a courier 
from Paris ; this was granted; and in the mean 
time a constant and vigilant guard was kept on 
the motions of the prisoners. At the end of four 
days, an answer arrived from the Minister of the 
Marine, repeating the former rejected proposals, 
as a sine qua non; and Monsieur Redan inti- 
mated, that unless these terms were acceded to, 
all further communication with the shore was to 
be interdicted. Turning with indignation from 
the agent of a government so faithless, and whic 
could thus cruelly forsake its servants in the hour 
of extreme distress, the Commodore ordered the 
signal to be made to weigh: it was instantly com- 
plied with ; and as the squadron moved out of the 
bay, it was followed by numerous boats, in which 
were the wives, the parents, the children, of many 
of the unhappy prisoners, in a state of grief which 
it would be vain to attempt to describe. The 
poor men, afraid to trust each other, shouted with 
ill dissembled joy, ‘Vive Napoleon!’ This was 
the magnanimous and humane emperor, who con- 
signed his soldiers ‘ to the confinement of hideous 
tons ;’ and -se ted them, at Jeast in this 
world, from all that renders life worth retaining. 
Look, after this, at the termination of his captivity, 
and say, whether the decree of Providence was 
not founded in justice. j 

“« These brave fellows were the sad remains of 
eight thousand soldiers and sailors, who, within 
the six years then expired, had fought, and bled, 
and died, in the pestilential climate of the West 
Indies, for the honour of the despot, and the ad- 
vantage of their country. . 
‘“‘ The Belleisle and her convoy reached Spit- 
head early in May, The prisoners on board the 
transports made no effort to rise and take the 
ships, though in numbers three hundred to four- 
teen Englishmen. 








, Ip the morning they 
saw Tchitchagof's ov retiring, as if for the pur- 
he 
could hardly believe their eyes at so wath 
pected an event. ‘* At last, transported with 
clapped their hands, and uttered loud 
; Rapp and Oudinét rushed precipitately 
into the house where the Emperor was. ‘ Sire,’ 
they said to him, ‘ the enemy has just raised his 
‘ It is not pos- 
and Murat just then 
i Napoleon 
immediately darted out; he looked, and could 
Just see the last files of Tchitchagof’s column get- 
Ung farther off and disappearing in the woods. 
Transported with joy, he exclaimed, ‘I have 


share of those qualities for the great Napoleon, 
and the French nation. So earnest was Monsieur 
Redan to begin the work of exchange, that he 
proposed immediately disembarking the prisoners ; 
but the Commodore was in no such hurry. He 
observed to Monsieur Redan, that he (the Com- 
modore) would proceed up the bay, nearer to the 
town, for the purpose of more ready communi- 
cation ; and in the mean time the Ulysses, com- 
manded by the Honourable Warwick Lake, -and 
Cossack, Captain G. Digby, should remain off 
Hedic, with the transports. This was of course 
agreed to, under the stipulation also provided hy 
the Commodore, that during any delay of nego- 
tiation, the British squadron. and the prisoners 
should be supplied with such refreshments as 
they might require after their long voyage and 
arduous services, 

“* On the following day, the Commissioner again 
appeared, with a joyful countenance: ‘ Alons, 
Monsieur le Commodore, toute est arvangée,’ ‘1 


am glad to hear it,’ said the Commodore, ‘ but 


‘* This little narrative is recommended to the 


serious perusal of those who may have read the 
aspersions of Monsieur Dupin. t 
has accused us of treating our prisoners with 
cruelty. The author was himself an eye-witness 
to the whole transaction, from the first shot being 


That able writer 


fired against the island. of Martinique, until the 
arrival of the Belleisle at Spithead. If there was 
rigour in our mode of treatment, if the French had 
cause to complain of a long captivity, whom had 
they to blame but their own Baal, the god of their 
idolatry? The garrison of Martinique was con- 
demned by Napoleon to five years’ confinement in 
our pontons or receptacles for prisoners.” 

We might select many other passages, for 
the whole is replete with interest, but we must 
close our notice with Captain B,’s remarks on a 
subject of the highest importance to the country 
—the encouragement of our seamen; and wa 
most cordially approve of his sentiments, 

‘* The capture of the enemy’s colonies in tha 








cresting review in our next Number, 


» but, we trust, in- 


where are the two thousand four hundred. En- 


West Indies, particularly those of Martinique 
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and Guadaloupe, obtained for the army and 
navy the equal and highly honourable approba- 
tion of both houses of Parliament. The two 
professions had acted together with the most per- 
fect unanimity for the honour and interest of their 
king and country. The navy, without arrogating 
to itself any undue share of credit, was more 
instrumental to these conquests than the army, 
because more in its sphere of action. Yet the 
officers of the army had the honour of wearing 
medals and clasps, for the taking of Martinique 
and Guadaloupe, while those of the navy had 
none! To consolidate the union of the two ser- 
vices, has ever been the wish of the author of 
these pages ; he therefore alludes to the painful 
subject more ‘ in sorrow than in anger.’ The 
battle of Waterloo crowned the great pyramid of 
glory acquired by our soldiers on the continent of 
jurope, and in Egypt; but was the battle of 
Trafalgar less glorious, or less important, to 
Britain? Were British valour and skill less 
conspicuous on the day that Nelson (under Pro- 
vidence) sealed the safety of his country, and 
asserted the empire of the seas, with his own 
blood? Was the destruction of the naval power 
of France and Spain less glorious or less bene- 
ficial to this country, than: the destruction of an 
army which at most could but ‘have overrun 
Belgium, before it was crushed by the united 
ar of Russia, Prussia, and Austria? For 
aterloo the army had medals and clasps, and 
ribbands, even to the private soldiers: the latter 
had two years’ servitude allowed to them. These 
rewards were bravely won, and well bestowed. 
Would not the men of Trafalgar have been equally 
grateful, and more than ever attached to the ser- 
vice, by such a mark of royal favour? Nelson 
to his last hour never knew why medals were 
denied to his captains for the victory of Copen- 
hagen, which broke up the northern confederacy. 
If silver badges, of the value of only half a crown, 
had been presented in the name of his Majesty, to 
the captains and second captains of guns, and to 
seamen or marines who distinguished themselves in 
the late war, it would have done more towards re- 
forming the service than all the penal laws that ever 
were enacted. So justly and so highly appreciated 
by all classes were these honorary distinctions, 
that we are quite sure their more general distri- 
bution in the navy, during the war, would have 
produced the happiest effects. 

«If a fore-mast man, by acquiring a medal, 
became exempted from corporal punishment, 
was permitted to go on shore as an officer, and 
allowed one or two years’ time, as the soldiers 
were at Waterloo, we should soon have such a 
class of men, as would enable us to dispense 
with impressment, and purge our ships of ruffians 
and useless hands.” 

This volume is embellished with portraits of 
Sir James Saumerez, old Peter Rainer (an admi- 
rable likeness, but hardly stout enough) Sir 
George Cockburn, Sir Alexander Cochrane (very 
good, and not much unlike Sir Pultney Malcolm) 
and Lord Exmouth. There are also two litho- 
graphic designs and several charts, and we cor- 
dially recommend thé whole to our readers, fully 
satistied they will not be disappointed in the pe- 
rusal. We conclude with two anecdotes. 

“« During the attack on Matagorda, the wife of 
a British artillery-man distinguished herself so 
much as to attract the attention of General Gra- 
ham (now Lord Lynedoch). She removed the 
wounded men in her arms, carried them into the 
rear, dressed their wounds, carried up sand bags 
and placed them in the breaches made by the 
enemy’s shot, and even cheered the men on to 
action. The General, in recommending her to 
the notice of the Commander-in-Chief, observed, 
that the mountains ef Caledonia could produce 


its heroines, as well as the walls of Saragossa. 
It is mortifying to think, that while so much has 
been _said of Au ina of Saragossa, we are ig- 
norant of the name of the British amazon. Au- 
gustina was a guest at the tables of our admirals ; 
and at Seville lifted the Marquis of Wellesley 
from his carriage. She wore a handsome dagger; 
and when a was fired, while at dinner on 
board the admiral’s ship, she flew from the table 
with an affectation of military ardour.” 

“ It is aremarkable part of the history of Lord 
Collingwood, that he four times succeeded his 
friend, Lord Nelson: first, asa lieutenant, in the 
Lowestoffe ; next, as a commander, in the. Bad- 
ger; then, as captain, in the Hinchinbrooke ; and 
lastly, as a commander-in-chief, after the death 
of that hero in the battle of Trafalgar.” 





OSWALD’S MEMORIALS. 

There are four letters relating to John Home’s 
first dramatic attempt, the Tragedy of Agis, for 
which we could not conveniently find room in 
our notice of Mr. Oswald’s correspondence ;_ but 
which we deem to be too literary to be passed 
over in oblivion by a Journal like this: we there- 
fore return to them, for the sake of extractting 
some passages not only curious in themselves, 
but from the names of the writers : 

“« Sir Gilbert Elliot to Mr. Oswald. 

“* Sir—I give you the trouble of this letter, 
along with Mr. Home’s tragedy of Agis, which he 
has now finished. You may remember that, 
when you was last in Scotland, you took the 
trouble of reading it over in my house, with Lord 
Kames, and some other gentlemen. Several 
alterations were then proposed, chiefly with re- 
gard to the first and last act. He has revised 
the whole, and made these alterations so suc- 
cessfully, that, if I mistake not, the conduct of 
the piece will be found much less exceptionable 
than formerly. I own lf to be very much 
pleased with it. ‘Some “f our more rigid critics, 
who call Shakespeare a barbarian, and can en- 
dure nothing which falls short of the purity and 
elegance of Racine, are more doubtful of its suc- 
cess. For my part, I cannot think fine writin 
is confined to one manner ; natural strength aa 
boldness may sometimes, perhaps, be allowed to 
compensate for the want of correctness, and even 
of propriety. If Mr. Home meets with indulg- 
ence, [ am persuaded he will improve ; in time 
he may learn to add precision to the many other 
talents of a writer which he seems already to 
possess. Ifit be possible to get it brought upon 
the stage this winter, it would really be doing a 
very good-natured thing ; he has undergone great 
variety of criticism with much patience, and has 
even run some hazard in adventuring, though a 
clergyman, to write for the stage. While he is 
uncertain of the fate of Agis, it is impossible for 
him to apply to any other composition. We were 
in hopes of seeing you here this summer. I have 
nothing material to add, only that I am, with 
great truth, dear Sir, your sincere friend, and 
obedient servant, (Signed) ‘ Grin. Exuior. 

* Edinburgh, 18th Aug. 1754.” 

«« Mr. Oswald to the Rev. Mr. Home. 
“‘Dear Sir,—lI received last night a letter 
from Mr. Pitt, which, as it contains a judgment 
on your play, I have enclosed for your considera- 
tion. Since receiving it, I have considered your 
piece, with a particular view to the objections 
contained in the letter, which, though not quite 
enough opened, nor sufficiently accompanied with 
reasons, yet, as they are said to proceed from sen- 
timent, and come from people of taste, deserve the 
most serious consideration—taste and sentiment 
being the ultimate tests of all poetical composi- 
tion ; though it is possible, by reasoning, to discover 





the foundations on which such judgments proceed, 
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“ The ‘first objection seems directed gj 
against the munner. in which the love fare 
tween Lysander and Euanthe is executed, and 
condemnation is passed on the expression of that 

ion in both these personages. This criticism 
is founded entirely. on sentiment ; but, upon the 
best reflection I am able to make, if it 18 a just 
one, it is more deeply founded, and lies against 
the love intrigue itself, which is not—perhaps, 
from its nature, cannot be—sufficiently made a 
art of the main action, so as to mingle with, or 
transfused into it, or contribute to the general 
distress or catastrophe. If that is the case, not 
only any imperfections in this part will be more 
visible, but, at the same time, less excusable, than 
if in those incidents or characters which are more 
peculiarly parts of the main design. The reason 
of this seems-to be, that the attention of the mind, 
being chiefly fixed to the main object, easily passes 
over whatever is immediately connected with, or 
contributes to it, and, consequently, easily escapes 
and forgives such small slips and faults as occur 
in the hurry which this attention creates, pro- 
viding they do not intercept the view ofthe main 
object, or divert the attention any other way, 
Besides, while the attention remains fixed in 
general, such slips and faults are not so soon dis- 
covered. No questions are asked while the atten- 
tion is carried on, and, in the progress, new lights 
arise to clear up what would otherwise be obscure. 
The mind rests satisfied on the whole, and only 
critics, perhaps, demand greater exactness. But 
it is quite the reverse in episodes, or double plots ; 
for, as these infallibly divert the attention of the 
mind from the main object, they as infallibly give 
occasion to a thousand questions, whilst unluckily 
the’ poet is not at liberty to answer or explain 
them, without diverting the attention and dis- 
tracting the mind still further. To do it in a full 
degree, the main object might be wholly eclipsed 
and lost. + ® 

‘* To apply this general doctrine to the present 
case, what, I apprehend, shocks in the episode of 
Lysander and Euanthe is, that their situation is 
not sufficiently explained to jn the impatient 
passion of the one, and the distressful tenderness 
of the other ; their sentiments, neither improper 
in themselves, nor improperly expressed, may be- 
come so from the situation not being properly 
explained ; and, consequently, the reader or spec- 
tator ieft at liberty to form such ideas of that 
situation as his own force of mind suggests to him, 


very reverse of which is always indulged in sub- 
jects where aversion is professedly expected. 
Another inconvenience attending episodes is, that 
the distress they produce seldom coincides or 
mingles perfectly with the general distress or 
catastrophe of the piece ; and if it does not, it 

lainly diminishes it in just the same proportion. 
This inconveniency is hard to be avoided in any 
episode, unless a very fortunate one indeed ; and 
Iam afraid takes place in this of Lysander and 
Euanthe, which, in some measure, gives occasion 
to the other objections, viz. that the catastrophe 
consists not’in one general distress, but of various 
distresses, each occasioning a different sentiment 
from each other,—for this I apprehend the ob- 
jection to be. The distress of Lysander and 
Euanthe is a different one from a we Agis and 
Sparta, through the whole play, and the senti- 
sent of pen different which the mind 
gives to each. If this is so, they may perhaps, 
instead of heightening the sum total of the catas- 
trophe, by taking from each other, rather serve 
to diminish it. One other cause could possibly 
be assigned why the catastrophe strikes in this 
manner, and that is, that Agis’s im) ment, 
from which period the conspirators might, if they 





would, have put him to death, may possibly, with 
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some minds, finish the main action in the fourth 
\ act; and, if this should be so, the deaths of Agis, 
Lysander, and Euanthe, in the fifth act, may not 
mark the general catastrophe, or sum total of 
distress, but appear as so many relations of so 
many various events, each of which is attended 
with a different, and not one uniform sentiment. 
Thus, if the fate of Sparta is supposed to be de- 
termined in the fourth act, we are left in the fifth 
todo no-more than survey the different ends of 
those who followed it. We may pity Euanthe— 
pity and applaud Lysander for his generosity—ap- 
rove of Agis for his benevolence and stoicism, 
and detest the others ; but the mind is not ab- 
sorbed in one general passion or sentiment, of 
which all the particular ones are only so many 
parts, which easily mix and blend together; and 

such is, and ought to be, the tragic catastrophe. 
“These reflections, which I have thrown 
loosely together since I received Mr. Pitt’s letter, 
did not, I own, occur to me before ; both as being 
no critic in such performances, and for being 
charmed, as I still am, with every detached scene 
of your piece, which I look upon as far the best 
piece of the kind I have read. But, on finding 
objections from a quarter for which I have so 
great a deference, I was tempted to try if I could 
discover where the real strength of them lay ; not 
only as success is scarcely to be expected when 
objections from such people remain, but as I 
know your genius and ability to be such as can 
easily free this play from them, or compose an- 
other as good, where none such shall exist. I 
will not pretend to answer for the pertness of any 
of the observations I have made, being quite a 


novice in these matters; but, as I write you with| 


great freedom, I not only submit them to you, 
but, at same time, what occurs to me, if you shall 
be of opinion that either those objections, or what 
T have said of them, is material. What occurs, 
then, to me is this, that I apprehend, with your 
genius and facility of composition, you will find 
it, perhaps, both an easier, more agreeable, and 
a more successful task, to set about composing an 
entire new piece, where you will be master of the 
whole, and thereby enabled with ease to avoid 
every objection that has been made; while, at 
the same time, you can transfuse the whole of 
that poetical spirit, truth of character and in- 
terest, and beauty of diction, which has been, I 
will take upon me to say, so justly admired in this.” 








SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 
Journal of an Exile. 2 vols.12mo, London, 1825. 
" Saunders and Otley. 

Tne writer of these pages seems to have mis- 
taken mystery for interest; without considering 
that curiosity, at least, must be raised before at- 
tention can be excited. The style is very desul- 
tory ; but there are some occasionally well-written 
passages of description, and one or two pretty 
narratives, though wiredrawn beyond our stock 
of patience. Perhaps they may be more fortu- 
nate with folks who are not obliged to read so 
much, and who do not long for pith so vehe- 
mently as reviewers do. 


Journul of a Young Traveller, &c. By the Au- 
thoress of the Topographical Map of England. 
2 vols. 12mo. London, Baldwin & Co. New- 
castle, Charnley. 
Tue design of this work is praiseworthy: under 
the fiction of a traveller’s journeying through 
Asiatic Russia, Persia, China, Ava, the Eastern 
Isles, Arabia, Nubia, Tripoli, &c. &c. It con- 
denses the leading facts which are known respect- 
pg countries, the chief parts of Asia and 
Africa. It may, therefore, be advantageously put 
into the hands of young persons, though the style 
's far from being correct, or the general effect 
very unpressive. —— , 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
Paris, April 21. 

Tue Royal Society of Agriculture of Paris held 
a public sitting on Sunday last. The Minister of 
the Interior had announced his intention of pre- 
siding at this meeting, but in consequence of un- 
avoidable business, he appointed M. de Marin- 
hac, the Director General of Agriculture, to fill 
the chair in his absence. M. de Marinhbac drew 
a sketch of the present state of agriculture in 
France, and recapitulated the numerous encou- 
ragements bestowed by the Government upon 
that important branch of public prosperity. 

M. Challan, the Vice-Secretary, read a report 
of the labours of the Society since its last public 
sitting. He dwelt particularly upon the com- 
munications made to the Society by M. Seguier, 
the Consul-General of France at London, whose 
attention has been directed towards the various 
improvements and useful inverttions introduced in 
England into the practice of Agriculture. M. 
Challan gave some very interesting details re- 
specting the rearing of Cachemire goats, and the 
preservation of the purity of the breed, which has 
been followed up with great attention under the 
care of M. Ternaux and M. Tessier. 

The only novelty in Paris theatricals, is a very 
abortive attempt at tragedy, which has been pro- 
duced at the Theatre Frangais, under the title of 
Judith. It is a piece in three acts, or rather a 
poem in three parts; for there can scarcely be 
said to be any action, and one of the principal 
personages in the story, Holophernes, is not in- 
cluded in the dramatis persone. The chief and 
indeed only interesting incident in the well known 
story of Judith, the seduction and decapitation 
of nl ny could not, of course be acted, 
it was merely related. The third act of this 
strange production was not heard without many 
signs of dissatisfaction. The author’s name was, 
however, announced to be M. Comberousse. 
Mademoiselle Duchesnois represented Judith, 
and declaimed (for she had nothing else to do) 
with her usual talent. 

Upon a late occasion, at Rouen, Molieré’s ce- 
lebrated comedy of the Tartuffe was announced 
for representation, but immediately before the 
rising of the curtain, the manager came forward 
to state, that he was prevented, par ordre, from 
giving the intended piece. The public refused to 
pay their money for any other, and retired in no 
small astonishment at this veto. 

The new volume of the Chansons de Beranger, 
which lately appeared, has been seized by the 
Police, at the requisition of the Procureur du Roi. 

A subscription has been opened in France, for 
building a new church at Ferney, the chief object 
of which is to demolish the church built by 
Voltaire. 

A Russian courier made the journey, upon a 
recent occasion, from Pekin to St. Petersburgh, 
in fifty-six days. A similar instance of surprising 
speed in travelling occurred under the reign of 
Peter the Great, when a Tartar, immediately after 
the treaty of Pruth, made the journey from Astra- 
can to Madrid in fifty-seven days; but in the 
latter instance, the distance was not so great, 
while the roads were much better provided with 
the necessary accommodations for forwarding the 
traveller. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
NEW ZOOLOGICAL PROJECT. 

A prospectus has been circulated, under the 
auspices of Sir H. Davy, the object of which is 
the formation of a Society for the Promotion ‘of 
Zoology, on a similar ‘plan to the Horticultural 
Society for the improvement of gardening. It is 
rather a curious project; and proposes to have 








and all the beasts of the field, naturalized in and 
about London. We have not, however, in this 
week’s journal, any space for the details. 





ASTRONOMY. 
Evening Amusements for May. 
Tue planet Mercury was plainly visible to the 
naked eye for upwards of ap hour during the 
evening of the 25th of April; and when viewed 
through a powerful glass, presented a very in- 
teresting and beautiful appearance. It is now 
approaching the Sun, and will pass between that 
luminary and our Earth on the 15th day, at 18, 
Had this conjunction taken place a day earlier 
about noon, Mercury would have passed over the 
Sun’s southern limb ; but his latitude being 
greater than the Sun’s semi-diameter, he will pass 
about half a degree to the southward. No op- 
portunity will be afforded for observing him 
during this month. Venus, for several evenings, 
will continue to present a brilliant telescopic ap- 
pearance, with the horns of her crescent pointing 
to the eastward ; but as she is rapidly approach- 
ing the Sun in her inferior orbit, she will be im- 
mersed in his rays after the 12th day, and come 
in conjunction on the 19th day, at 4" 15", near 
Atlas, one of the Pleiades. Venus will pass to 
the northward of the Sun about 2}©. ‘Toward 
the close of the month she will re-appear, but, 
being to the westward of the Sun, becomes a 
morning star, and rises before him, at about 15% 
20", in a N.E. by E. direction. Mars will not 
be visible this month, on account of his approxi- 
mation to the Sun. He will be in conjunction 
on the 26th day, at 10" 30", in the constellation 
Taurus, and in a line with the two eyes of the 
Bull, passing the Sun 5’ to the northward. Ju- 
piter will still continue to adorn our evenings, and 
the revolutions of his satellites never fail to interest 
the observer. There are only three emersions of 
his satellites visible to us: the first satellite on 
the 12th day, at 9 49™ ¥9* ; second satellite on 
the 7th day, at 12" 10™ 13°; third satellite on 
the 6th day, at 115 53™ 9». 
May 1, Jupiter culminates ..... 5! 
———— sets NW. b W. -- 13 
—- 25, Uf culminates ....... 4 
sets NW.b W.4 WL... 12 
The appearance of this planet, about the 25th 
day, is near a small star of the eighth magnitude, 
which will be seen among the satellites. Saturn 
is also approaching the Sun, but the conjunction 
does not take place this month. At the com- 
mencement, this planet, with his stupendous 
wings, will be seen in the early part of our 
evenings, nearly in conjunction with Aldebaran, 
the first of Taurus, Saturn within 4° to the north- 
ward ; but towards the 20th day, this planet will 
be lost in the Sun’s rays. 
May 1, Georgian rises, SE.bE.} E. 128 54m 
— culminates .. 50 
—- 21, Hrises.... 30 
culminates .. 30 
The Georgian still remains in Sagittarius, with 
a retrogade motion. 
Phases of the Moon. 
& Full Moon 
( Last Quarter 9 
@ New Moon ........17 12 7 
D First Quarter .......24 18 51 
@) Full Moon......2.. 31 11 58 
A very small Eclipse of the Moon will take 
place on the 31st day, beginning at 11" 53™ 458: 
the ecliptic conjunction, as above, at Full Moon ; 
the middle, at 84" after midnight ; and the epd, 
at 124 93m, Her situation will be 5° NE. of 
Antares, first of Scorpio. The Earth’s shadow 
will pass over the Moon’s northern limb, and the 
digits eclipsed will be 14’ 5”. It will be visible 
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all the fish of the waters, all the birds of the air, 


to the whole of Europe, Africa, and South Ame- 
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eclipse the Moon will be in the zenith near to the 


island of Saint Helena. On the 15th day, at]/the next subject of inquiry. 
are « Centaurus ;/of a lens is estimated by that of parallel rays. 


9* 45™, stars on the meridian 
y Hydra; Spica Virginis a Virgo; Mizar and 


gradual. 
The aberration resulting from Parallax, was 
The focal distance 


But in proportion as objects aré near to the eye, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


rica ; to part of Asia; and to most of the Islands 


presenting sudden transitions of dénsity, instead | geographer) and to Mr. Wilkins, the first Sanacrit 
in the Atlantic Ocean, At the middle of the]of one medium in which the variation is : 


scholar in Other routiné business wag 
transacted, when a ballot took place, and the fol: 


lowing élections for thé wediing ear were made : 
eretident —The Right Bishop of St. 
avid’s. 


Vice-Presidents.—His Grace the Duke of Newcastle ; 


shlcor in the tail of Ursa Major, nearly in the}the divergénce of the rays which arrive at that te meet | Nar the Marquis of Fo ae t 


zenith: part of Cassiopeia and Andromeda, at}organ becomes more and more sensible, and as 


their lowest depression north, 





ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Dr. Rocer’s Eighth Lecture was devoted to the 
consideration of those more refined adaptations 
requisite for perfect Vision, which occur in the 
construction of the eye, and are dependent on 
ge laws of a more complicated description 
than those which are sufficient for explaining 
the simple collection of rays into foci at the 
bottom of the eye. Thus it is usual, for the sake 
of simplicity, to assume that rays of light are 
united by refraction into an accurate point by 
dense media, having spherical surfaces. But 
this proposition is far from being mathematically 
correct. It is a necessary consequence of the 
law of refraction, that the rays near the axis of a 
lens are made to converge to a more distant 
focus, than those rays which are further removed 
from the axis. Hence, at whatever distance the 
Yays are intercepted, so as to receive the image 
they are tending to produce, circles of aberration 
will appear by the admixture of which some de- 
yree of indistinctness and confusion will result, 
‘This aberration of sphericity, as it is called, is a 
source of imperfection in ordi telescopes. 
The forms of curvature adapted to the collection 
of different pencils of rays into accurate foci, 
were pointed out ; but their substitution for sphe- 
Tical surfaces, it was shown, are attended with 
several inconveniences, so that the forms actually 
eps to the refracting humors of the eye are, ou 
ne whole, the most advantageous. The variable 
aperture provided by the construction of the iris, 
affords a partial remedy,to this evil, arising from 
the imperfection incident to spherical surfaces ; 
and the correction thus supplied is obtained in 
the most effectual manner by a screen with an 
aperture, interposed in the situation where the 
iris is actually found, than if it had occupied any 
other place in the axis of the eye. ‘The iris is 
particularly calculated for the exclusion of such 
rtions of lateral pencils of light as fall very ob- 
iquely on the cornea. 

But the principal contrivance which is em- 
ployed in the construction of the eye, for correct- 
ing the effects of spherical aberration, is one of 
a very refined nature, and which is wholly unat- 
tainable in any optical instrument of human work- 
manship. It consists in the gradually increasing 
density cf the concentric lamina composing the 
crystalline lens, as they approach the centre. 
The effect of this construction is to increase the 
degree of refraction of the central rays, in pro- 
portion to that given to the rays which pass nearer 
to the circumference ; so that by this compensa- 
tion for the differences Suatimsd by the spherical 
aberration, all the rays are collected with the ut- 
most precision into the same focus. A descrip- 
tion was given of the intimate structure of the 
lens, as resulting from minute anatomical exa- 
mination, which strongly corroborates these theo- 
retical views. An account was also given of the 
successive changes of figure observable in the crys- 
talline lens at different periods of its evolution. 
Dr. Roget showed that the actual constitution of 
the lens was not only the one best adapted to 
correct the spherical aberration, but was also 
calculated to secure various other advantages ; 
such as the prevention of any loss of light by 
reflexion, or by the succession of refractive 


the focal point to which they will converge by 
passing through a convex lens, will be further 
removed from the lens. An eye formed for ob- 
taining distinct imagés of very remote objects, 
would produce only confused images of nearer 
objects, since the retina would intercept the con- 
verging pencils before they had united in their 
respective foci; and conversely, the same eye, 
while adapted to near vision, would not be fitted 
for the distinct vision of distant objects, because 
their images would be formed before they arrive 
at the retina, and would become confused when 
the rays reached that membrane. But as it is 
well known that the eye has the power of adapt- 
ing itself to the distinct vision of objects at va- 
rious distances, it is clear that it must derive 
that power from its capacity of changing its 
optical condition, and of adapting it to the vary- 
ing divergence of incident rays. The means by 
which this change is accomplished have long 
been anxiously sought by anatomists and phisio- 
logists, and have frequently been the subject of 
controversy. Many erroneous opinions, as ap- 
pears from the brief history which was given of 
them by Dr. Roget, have been entertained on 
this subject: but it would be impossible, without 
the aid of the numerous diagrams and drawings 
‘which were employed by the Lecturer to illus- 
trate his reasonmgs, to render this part of the 
subject sufficiently intellible to the generality of 
our readers. An appeal to the ¢ye is more parti- 
culdfly requisite in a branch of ‘science involving 
s0 many considerations ofa mathematical nature, 
and necessarily dependent on particular and 
complicated modifications of figure. 

Dr. Roget proceeded to mquire into the cir- 
cumstances connected with the extént in which 
the power of accommodation exists in the eyes of 
different individuals, and the changes which take 
place in this respect in the progress of life. The 
causes which produce long or short sightedness, 
and the means of remedymg these opposite de- 
fects, were pointed out. The construction of the 
optomiter of Dr. Young, and its use in deter- 
mining accurately the focal powers of the eye, 
and the number of the spectacles adapted to it, 
were also fully explained. 

The effects of the dispersion of coloured light 
consequent on the difference of refrangibility in 
the different rays which compose white light, 
were next adverted to. The chromatic aberra- 
tion, which is so great a source of imperfection 
in dioptrical instruments, is guarded against in the 
eye by the peculiar combinations of media, in a 
manner analogous to what is employed in achro- 
matic telescopes. Some interesting experiments, 
however, were related, from the results of which 
it appears that the compensation in the human 
eye is not always complete, and that it is not, 
under all circumstances, a perfectly achromatic 
instrument. ' 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 

Ow Thursday the Royal Society of Literature 
held its Anniversary Meeting. After an appro- 
priate Address from the President, the Bishop of 
St. David's, (of which we shall render some ac- 
count next Saturday) and a Repert of the year’s 
proceedings read by the Secretary, the two gold 
medals adjudged by the Council were presented 


a consequence of the optical law of refraction, | Hi 


‘ op of Bath and Wells; the t Hom. 
Lord Grenville; the ht Hon. Charles Yorke; the 
on. George Agar Ellis; Sir James Mackintosh ; and the 
Venerable Archdeacon Nares, 
Treasurer.—Archibald Elijah Impey, Esq. 
Librarian.—The Reverend Henry Harvey Baber. 
Secretary —The Rev. Richard C; e. 


; Ch 
Bexley ; the Right Hou. Sir Gore Quseley, rt 
Bradstreet, Esq.; John Caley, Esq. ; James Cumming, 
Esq.; the Rev. George DOvley 
Esq. ; William Jacob, Esq.; Will 
liam Martin Leake, 3 Lewis Hayes Petit, Esq. ; the 
Venerable Archdeacon Prosser; the Rev. George Richards, 
D.D.; William Tooke, Esq.; and Martin West, Esq. 

‘Thanks were voted to the President ; and the 
assembly, which was attended by a number of 
eminent literary characters, dissolved. 


Camerivce, April 22.—The Marquis of 
Douro, eldest son of the Duke of Wellington, (late 
of Christ Church, Oxford, ) was last week admit: 
ted of Trinity College. 

At a Congregation on Wednesday last, the fol- 
lowing Degrees were conferred : 

Doctor in Physic.—T. ENiotson, Jesus coltege. 
Masters of Arts.—¥. T. Pree, E. Ware, Rev. 'T. Nas! 
Rey. G. Pitt, and J. Evered, Trinity college 5 Rev. C. . 
Clough and the Rev. C. G. R. Festing, St. John's col- 
lege; Key. U. H. Gooch, €.C. college; W. C. Walters, 

Jesus college. 
Bachelor in Civil Law.—M. Scott, Trinity hall. 
helors of Arts—C. Nairne, ©, M. » J. B.B. 
Clarke, H. BR. Crewe, Rev. K. Deeker, and J. Warner, 
Trinity college; W. Quekett, P. W. Buckham, Rev. J.C. 
Collins, —— Lambert, W.-W. Jordan, and ¢. B. Band, 


St. John’s co! lege s J..G. Powell, St. Peter’s college; H. 
Pratt, C. C. colle 


3 N. Chlenery, W. Sharp, and T. Fur, 
long, Queen’s college; J. H. Watkins, J. Gibson, and 
J.S. Byers, Catharine hall; G. Sharland, Jesus college; 
R. Cobb, Christ college; 'T. L. Cooper, Magdalene col- 
lege; H. P. Blencowe, Emmanuel college M. C, Tol- 
putt, G. G. Wyattville, and J. C. Warren, Sidney college. 
Oxrorp, Aprit 23.—On Wednesday last,’ in 
Convocation, the Cniversity.Seal was, affixed to 
an instrument for the establishment of four Uni- 
versity ery the benefaction of the very 
Rev. the Dean of Westminster, ‘‘ For the Pro- 
motion of Classical Learning and Taste.” The 
Candidates are to be Undergraduate Members of 
the University, ‘‘ without regard to place of 
birth, school, parentage, or pecuniary circum- 
stances,’”’ who shall not have exceeded their six- 
teenth Term from their matriculation. — The 
election of the first Scholar to take place in the 
first Term after the completion of the Foundation. 
On Thursday last the following Degrees were 
conferred : 

Bachelor in Divinity —The Rev. J. Calcott, Fellow of 
Lineoln college. Sy 
Masters of Arts.—A. B. Mesham, scholar of C. ©. col- 
lege; R. Walker, and the Rev. E. G. Simcox, scholar, 
Wadham college; T. Williams, Oriel college ; Rev. W. 
R. Wyatt, Brasennose ontege s T. Johnson, Merton coll. 

Bachelors of Arts.—B. Kenyon, St. Mary hall, grand 

pounder; W. Hod: Wadham college; B. Little- 
hales, Oriel collége ; R. Gwillym, Brasennosé college; 
2.8 Round, Balliol college; R. J. C. Alderson, Exeter 
college. 











DANISH LITERATURE+ ’ 
A Dictionary of the Danish language, published 
under the direction of the Society of Sciences, at 
Copenhagen, is gradually, but very slowly, making 
its appearance. Begun in 1777, it has arrived 
only to the letter M. This Dictionary, in which 
the Danish words are explained in the same lan- 
guage, is intended principally for the inhabitants 
of Denmark and Norway. Nevertueless, it can- 
not fail to interest the philologists of all countries, 
who are desirous of acquiring a knowledge of 
northern languages derived from the most pure 
and abundant sources. To such studénts, the 
following passage from the preface may not prove 
uainteresting : 

The Danish language is more remarkable fo 








changes incident to rays which traverse media, 
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whom it is spoken. e groundwork of 
rape ie has ditint, eneration after 
ion, from the time AA e bs our days, 

wi having been ‘al y foreign con- 
er It ities that a of this really na- 
tional idiom has fallen into desuetude; but enough 
remains to enable us to trace its genealogy, and 
to pursue its history from the epoch in which it 
was established among the rocks of the island, 
in a form which attests its primitive state, to that 
middle age in which it appears in the: ancient 
codes and chronicles. There are to be found even 
in our days, in the language of the country people, 
vestiges.endugh of it to enable us to take them 
and incorporate them anew in the ordinary tongue. 
The ancient Danish language extended itself 
originally over the whole of Scandanavia, and of 
those countries in which the people of the north 
had planted their standard. The written lan- 
guage, Or, (which is the same ~~ if we refer to 
long-past times) the language of the national 
songs, was thé same in Norway as in Denmark.” 


FINE ARTS. 
ROUND AMONG THE STUDI. 

Ine Royal Academy opens on Monday: in a 
tour of the Studii of many of our principal pain- 
ters, we have seen the prominent pictures of the 
season, and can prepare the public for some of 
its sights by anticipation. We may, perhaps, 
mingle a few remarks with this sketch ; but they 
shall not be critical till the works are fairly exhi- 
hited; and we confess tliat we are under an em- 

ent’ in consequence of several of the 
subjects being intended for the British Gallery,* 
“a wé made no memoranda to distinguish.them 
from those prepared for Somerset House. 

The President, Sir Thomas Lawrence, has se- 
veral female portraits of great elegance and 
beauty. A likeness of the Lord Chancellor, 
Fldon, in a plain black suit, and-without the 
formal lawyer's wig, is: one of his-happiest pro- 
ductions. The features are finely expressive. A 
boy (a son ‘of Mr. Lambton’s) in the old English 
costume, is highly x oye of, but we did not see it. 

In Mr. Stothard’s rooms we saw a Titania 
surrounded by a ring of fairies ; it is a charming 
imagination. The female figure is beautiful, and 
the imps full of archness and variety. (This we 
think i$ for the British Institution.) Cupid and 
the Graces is another fanciful and classic per- 
formance by thé same able hand. 

Mr. Thomson has finished a Juliet, one of the 
finest things which the British School hag ever 
produced. He has departed from the beaten 
track, and given us the lovely Italian in an ori- 
ginal and exquisite form. She is reclining, after 
the masquerade, in a luxurious but chaste atti- 
tude, under the canopy of a gentle sky. Over 
the lover’s auspicious moon, a cloud is passing— 
emblem of sorrows to come ; yet it sheds its light 
on a sweet statuary group of Cupid and Psyche. 
The architecture, garden scenery, and accessories, 
are all in the most perfect keeping. 

Mr. Howard has a capital group, with children, 
and several subjects congenial to his poetical mind. 

Mr. Shee, Mr. Phillips, and Mr. Jackson have 
each a number of portraits of persons of distinc- 
tion, as well as less known individuais, worthy of 
their high standing in the art. Mr. Stewardson, 
in the same style, has the most pictorial and best 
painted Lord Mayor we ever saw upon canvas. 
It does credit to the artist and to the good looks 
of the present head of the city. 











+ The ensuing Exhibition at this Gallery is to be a Col- 
ection of Pictares by the most distinguished of our na- 
tive living artists. Will it be credited, that several of 
these gentlemen met the plan of the Institution for pro- 
jaoting thei: fame and interests, by contemptuously leav 


ing the letters of the governors unanswered, while others 
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Mr. Pickersgill has also some fine its, 
among which we may patticularize L. E. L. the 
author of the Improvisatrice, of whom the painter 
has thade a very striking, admirable, and appro- 
priately _— portrait. 

Mr. Forster has Virginia and Paul at the 
fountain ; and some clever portraits. Mrs. Pear- 
son also advatices rapidly in her specimens of 
portraiture. 

In Landscape, we understand, Mr. Turner 
maintains his great reputation: Mr. Callcott has 
been, unfortunately, in too bad health for exer- 
tion. Mr. Collins has a charming Sea Shore, 
with fishermen’s boats and children ; and a little 
silvan sketch from SirC. Long’s grounds at Brom- 
ley, one of the most finished and picturesque 
efforts of his pencil. 

The late Mr. Fuseli had, we hear, sent in 
those contributions which must be his last. We 
specify them not so much for the sake of re- 
marking upon them, as upon the niggardly 
spirit manifested by the Royal Academy on 
the occasion of -his funeral. The Academy 
seems to covet riches as Macbeth did the crown 
—they are ambitious of attaining them, but do 
not always adopt the means by which they are to 
be acquired. : As a body, they are almost syco- 
phantic towards the wealthy and high ; and not 
a few ofthem, as individuals, in their little circles, 
play the same confined and paltry game. Then 
there is mutual jealousy ; anda jealousy of the 
press, which by its breath can do more to promote 
the Arts than all the nobles of the land. The Aca- 
demy expect a harvest without being at the trouble 
of sowing the seed; and we say so, because in 
our own case we have nothing of which to com- 
plain—but we know that, generally, the common 
courtesies by which publicity may be obtained, 
are far less practised by these Artists (associated 
or singly) than by the Houses of Parliament and 
Peers of Britain. But to retum to the funeral 
ceremony of Monday; wé are assured that the 
Royal Academy refused to pay farther honour to 
their friend, ornament, and Keeper, than merely 
by bearing the expense of a coach for the attend- 
ance of the council! This was poor tribute to 
the memory of a man whom they allowed, while 
alive, to hold two offices, in the very teeth of 
their own laws. 

Mr. Etty has a heroic subject, entitled, The 
Combat, on a great scale, and one of the boldest 
attempts of our native school. It was not com- 
pleted when we saw it, but promised to be a 
lasting monument of the artist’s powers and 
fame. The group consists of two warriors, and 
a supplicating female : it is a grand composition. 

Mr. Jones displays a variety as extensive 
as his talents. Battle pieces—sweet scenery— 
poetry—in fine, he has touched upon and adorned 
almost every class of subjects. 

Mr. Hilton has a piccure of Christ Crucified, 
belonging to the highest style of art, and of great 
size. It was removed, in consequence of the 
latter quality, to Somerset House, before we had 
an opportunity of seeing it. 

Of Mr. Wilkie’s doings we are ignorant, but 
understand that his employment on works of his- 
torical importance has prevented his contri- 
buting much to the Exhibition. 

Respecting Mr, Lesslie’s merits we are equally 
in darkness—his picture of the everlasting Ann 
Page not being in a state fit to be seen, only 
two days before it was sent to the Academy. 
For so Inberionsty careful a painter, it is unwise 
to procrastinate so much ; but, we dare say, he 
has made a good design of the dramatic, though 
hackneyed subject. 

Mr, Newton has an exceedingly clever thing— 
Old Age and Youth, A greybeard reading, and 


For composition and colour, and for a mass of 
amusing and well-painted accesSories, this work 
must be distinguished in the rooms. 

We have not visited the Sculpture ; and it is 
not likely that we shall see much of it in the 
dungéon to which it is doomed at Somerset House. 





EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS. 
WE feel fully assured that our notice of this Ex- 
hibition in last Literary Gazette will in no way 
be thought over-rated by the public, after inspect- 
ing its beauties in detail ; but rather that theré 
will ensue an increase of admiration, both of the 
individual talent displayed, and of the general 
character of the collection. 
From this garland of native flowers we shall 
select an occasional specimen, in which (to speak 
botanically) most, if not all the properties that 
belong to the perfect production may be found. 
No. 176. Welsh Peasant Girls, with Cader 
Idris in the distance. J. Cristall—Cader Idris, 
the magnificent and sublime, is here made to 
serve as a back ground to a group of Welsh 
peasant girls ; but the giant mountain is where 
it should be ; and the peasant girls, by the magic 
of a master’s hand, take the most imposing form 
that colour and costume can bestow. ‘The work 
is a striking proof how a simple subject may be 
elevated. We have the dignity of N. Poussin in 
the character of these natural rustics ; and the 
whole composition, in our judgment, stands next 
in merit to Mr. Cristall’s celebrated drawing 
of the Life Boat. The fact seems to be, that the 
mind of this artist is so imbued with the exalted 
and classic figures of antiquity, that his eye rests 
only upon the grand and eful wherever they 
may be found—whether iu the splendour of a 
palace, or in the picturesque of a cot. We might 
remark on certain anomalies, however, which his 
picture presents, but, where such beautiful effects 
of the pencil are brought out, we have no wish 
to cavil with a why or a wherefore. 

205. The East End of Loch Katrine. G. F. 
Robson.—There may be critics fastidious enough 
to find out some speck in this superb view which 
the skill of Mr. Robson has spread before us, 
but our sight is not sufficiently microscopic to 
discover one blemish: all is so clear, so still, so 
glorious in form and hue, as to impose a quiet in 
the mind, similar to the unruffled aspect of the 
scene. It is a fine example of the peculiar ex- 
cellence of this artist, who appears to have 
achieved the execution of smooth surface, and 
imperceptible gradation of tone, beyond any of 
his contemporaries in this style of art. His Loch 
Katrine is certainly one of his greatest and most 
successful efforts. 

77. The School in Repose—H, Richter—by 
which Mr. Richter means the silence of mischief. 
At our first hasty glance we mentioned in detail 
some of the prominent features of this humorous 
performance. ‘Lhe lovers of fun will find plenty 
to laugh at, while the matronly part of the sex 
may perhaps rail against the abuse of talent thus 
employed, and gravely comment on the stimulus 
it may give to future frolics and naughty tricks. 
With this, however, we do not meddle ; though 
we abjure the opinion of a late eminent author, 
(Mr. Payne Knight) that painting had small share 
in inculcating the precepts of morality. On the 
contrary, we are persuaded that certain subjects 
can do harm : the barbarities of art must always 
be offensive to every well regulated mind when- 
ever they are perpetrated, and in spite of any 
merit which may be attached to their execution, 
In the artist's representation of the Sleeping 
Schoolmistress he has been peculiarly happy, 
especially in avoiding that character which has 
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stone, and the pencil of Stothard. Mr. Richter’s 

dame is not the venerable and pious mistress of a 

village school, but a good substantial half-way 

genteel sort of a body, liable to the influence of 
the drowsy god from her own good condition, and 
the warmth of the delicious summer-day which 
glows through the open windows. To this little 
graphic comedy the artist has given all the variety 
of attitude, gesture, &c. which belong to a fertile 
imagination ; but we do not think this variety 
has been sufficiently extended to the countenances 
of his youthful actresses. 

97. View from the Churchyard at Newnham, 

Gloucestershire. P. Dewint.—We know of no 

comparison more apt to a collection of paintings or 

drawings than a bouquet or basket of flowers ; more 
especially where the diversity of style and sub- 
ject (such as is obvious in the Water Colour Ex- 

ibition ) balance, and set off lightness and gaiety 
by suitable contrasts. We pass from the even 
and undisturbed calm in one artist, to the brisk, 
and, apparently, rapid execution of another, where 
an abruptness and distinctness of touch, like the 
marking of some blossoms, strikes the eye. To 
something of this sort Mr. Dewint has super- 
added the charms of breadth and ‘simplicity. In 
the view before us, he has created so strong an 
interest for a subject of little mark or likelihood 
to any but an eye thoroughly imbued with the 
picturesque, that he has made it one of the most 
attractive scenes that can be conceived. There 
is also great beauty and harmony in the colouring ; 
and too much attention cannot be bestowed upon 
the contemplation of this work, and the means 
by which it is produced. 

92. Dennis Brulgrudery and his Wife. 7. M. 

Wright.— Without analyzing, or giving the detail 
of this artist's works, we may safely assert, that 
in this bit, and in No. 223, of Launce and his 
Dog, are to be found every essential quality of 
art. They are replete. with character ; humorous 
without caricature ; and expressive without gri- 
mace or distortion. In colouring and execution 
they are equally free from manner and affectation. 
Or Lodge’s Portraits of Illustrious Personages, 
Part XIL., in the small size, has appeared. ‘The 
subjects are : 

[. Lucy Hoeinginn, Countess of Bedford, engraved 
by W. Freeman. 

1. James Dougias, fourth Earl of Morton, by R.Cooper. 

Tt. William, Duke of Hamilton, by Freeman. 

IV. Sir W. Maitland, of Lethington. 

v. George Carew, Earl of Totness, by Holl. 

We do not consider this part to be quite so in- 
teresting as the admirable one which preceded 
it; but it is, nevertheless, not unworthy of the 
fine work to which it belongs. In the Portraits 
I. and III. there appears to us to be too much la- 
bour ; and the result is darkness, more sooty than 
shadowy. II. and IV. are of different quality, 
and there is some clever etching in V., though 
Holl is, in general, better at breadth, than where 
such minute details are required as in the cos- 
tume of the Earl of Totness. The memoirs are 
well done ; and as the publication proceeds, it 
certainly recommends itself more and more to 
the public favour. 

Part XIII. has also been: published this week : 
we shall notice it speedily ; as well as Part 111. 
of Blore’s beautiful Monumental Remains, which 
appeared at the same time. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
REALITIES. 


I made myself a little boat 
And launched it on the sea ; 
Aad into the wide world went forth 
To see what there might be. 
I had a power given me 
To gaze on every heart, 
And from its secret joy or grief 


——— 
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I entered first a stately hall ; 
It shone with light and bloom, 
And the air was heavy with the breath 
Of music and. perfume. 
There saw I one;:who on his head 
Wore.a bright crown of gold, 
And his purple mantle —_ the ground 
In many a broidered fold ; 
But he had a troubled glance, 
And his look was dark with care, 
And his thoughts wandered to and fro, 
And rest they found no where. 
I stood next by a gay lady ; 
Rich gems were in her hair ; 
There was not one so proud as she, 
There was not one so fair : 
But I perceived her spirit turned 
‘ From the enchanted scene, 
With sad and mournful memory, 
To days which once had been ; 
When her hair-was bound with flowers, 
And her spirits fresh like them, 
Ere she had bartered happiness 
For the heartless diadem. 
I entered next a mossy bower ; 
And there two lovers leant, 
As if their destiny were clear 
As the moonlit element. 
A moment passed, and all was dark, 
For the lover’s blood was shed ; 
And his wan mistress lay beside— 
Her life with his had fled. 
I saw a minstrel’s lofty brow, 
Green with his Jaurel crown ; 
But I saw, too, that high pale brow 
Was bowed in sorrow down : 
For blighted ho at his heart, 
And he had found Pot fame 
(The fame he had thought more than life) 
Was nothing bgt a name. 
I saw the sun like glory rise 
On the warrior’s snow-white plume ; 
And stern and stately was his step, 
But his lip and eye were gloom : 
I saw him look towards the field 
He had covered with the slain,— 
1 knew his soul was on the friends 
He should not see again. 
I then the crowded city sought — 
There was hurrying to and fro ; 
1 asked if in it might be rest? 
And tumult answered, no. 
I called the traveller wind, oh ! where 
Peace may the weary crave ? 
And the deep voice of death replied— 
But only in the grave. L.E.L 








To bid the veil depart. 


THE PIRATES OF THE ARCHIPELAGO, 
To the right ! Steer, master, steer ! 
Hark, the thunder! danger’s near! 
What is yonder, like a cloud ? 

’Tis a mountain, forest-browed ; 
Deadly blue the lightning plays : 
Heaven and Earth are in a blaze. 

All hands up, the blast is coming ; 
See the breakers round us foaming ! 
Now the crags are frowning round us, 
Now the wind and stream havé found us. 
Farewell, home, and sailors’ cheer : 
To the right! Steer, master, steer! 
Heavens! the brigantine is spelled ; 
Tho’ the storm has tenfold swelled, 
Tho’ the current roars along, 

Tho’ the sail is bellying strong. 


Hush! what sounds are round us winging ? 


*Tis the mournful Mermaid singing 
Sweet as heaven ; yet every breath 
Is some stfuggling sailor's death. 


Sailors, drop the line and oar ; 
Yonder is a sacred shore ! 

See the lamps upon it shine ; 

Those are round the Virgin’s shrine! 
All to the Panacra pray ; 

“¢ Virgin sweet, that day by day, 
When thé winter tempests roll, 

Art the sunshine of the soul ; 

When the night has gathered thickest, 
When the lightnings flash the quickest, 
When is shot the thunder-stone, 
Hearest from thy crystal throne, 

With a more than mother’s ear.” 

To the right! Steer, master, steer! 

“« Hear us, gentle Virgin Queen.” 
Ha! a light the clouds between ! 

Like a breath down goes the gale— 
Daylight shines—unfurl the sail ; 

Let your cowards howl their hymns, 
Here's “* our vessel while she swims.” 
Jovial Sailors laugh at fear— 

To the right, steer, Master, steer ! 
Ho! a bark! a rich chaloupe, 

Piled with bales from prow to poop; 
Turk or Christian she’s our prize ; 
Now she sees us—off she flies ! 

Curse this crazy brigantine, 

Stript of oar, and sail, and line ; 

’Tis in vain the chase to follow— 
We're the hawk, but she’s the swallow. 
“« Hear, Panacra, that dost save 
Sinners from their wat’ry grave, 

Bring us safely up beside her, 

Thou shalt with our crew divide her.” 
There! she checks—she’s on the shoal— 
See-her on her beam-ends roll. 

Board the cravens ; were they double, 
We'll soon ease them of their trouble; 
Forward Comrades, with the pikes, 
Level rifles—fire !—she strikes ! 
Jovial nowfor- plunder, 
Down upon ler deck in thunder. 
What’s her cargo? Sallow faces, 
Salky merchants, Venice laces ; 
Shawls from Smyrna, damask sabres— 
We'll soon give them nobler neighbours : 
Pearls! this wreath shall surely shine 
On thy white bosom, mistress mine ; 
Dollars, ducats '!—in for shore, 

We need go to sea no more. 

Where’s the Holy Virgin’s share ? 
Give her—aye—a Sailor’s prayer : 

“ Sweet PanaGra, ever hail, 
Give thy slaves a fav’ring gale ; 
Gentle Regent of the Skies, 
Give thy slaves another prize, 
Every week in every year.” 
Homewards now—steer, Master, steer. 

Acnatus. 





MUSIC. , 
Tue Fifth Philharmonic Concert, on Monday last, 
without promising any thing particularly novel or 
striking on the bill of fare, went off apparently 
to the general satisfaction of the audience. The 
piece most anxiously looked forward to by the 
company was B. Romberg’s ‘ Fantasia for the 
Violoncello,’ played by Lindley ; and however 
high their expectations were, they could hardly 
have been more perfectly fulfilled. Mr. Lindley 
has certainly no rival in this country ; and he 
would have none in any other, if he were as great 
a composer as he -is a performer. ‘The original 
composer has a wonderful advantage over the 
mere player, as he must naturally have a much 
nicer and intenser perception of the character and 
beauties of his work ; and by being, as it were, 
in love with it, he seldom fails to play it con 
amore, and thus to excite in the hearer that lively 








and warm interest which nothing but depth of 
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ing can produce. If Romberg himself plays 
that Pestaste with more confidence, with a bolder 

irit, with more deur, a nicer accentuation, 
and more light and —_ Mr. Lindley does not 
ield to him in any other great q as a 
he . Inthe 2. relation as Lindley stands 
to Domberg, Mori, the violin-player, ,stands to 
Mayseder—except that he does not rank 86 high 
on the violin as Lindley on the violoncello, nor is 
he even so much of a composer a§ Lindley is. 
The above Fantasia, and Mayseder’s Quartett, 
by Mori, &c. were the two most applauded 
pieces in the concert. 

A, Romberg’s Grand Overture in D. well de- 
served to come between two such works as 
Haydn’s Fifth, and Beethoven’s Second, Sym- 
phony : it is a most effective, masterly composi- 
tion, which would alone keep his name from 
oblivion. inks 

MISCELLANEOUS, 
Iris emphatically remarked in fhe Paris journals, 
that at no period were there ever assembled in 
the French capital so many celebrated Pianoforte 
Players as at the present time, and, out of fifteen, 
they mention as the principal—Hummel, Mos- 
cheles, Kalkbrenner, Pixis, Herz, &chunke, Liszt, 
and young Mendelssohn, of whom we took notice 
some time ago. In our capital it is exactly the 
reverse, since in no season have we known so 
few first-rate performers on that instrument as in 
this: J. Cramer, Potter, and Neate, can alone 
be named. 

Two distinguished individuals in the musical 
world, Velluti and Donzelli, had just arrived at 
Paris, and their public appearance was anxiously 
expected. 

A young German Baron, another musical pro- 
digy, of the name of Sigismund Praun, aged 12 
years, has caused a great sensation by his mas- 
terly performance on the violin, in several public 
concerts. 2 

A Grand Music: Festivabda to.take place at 
Aix-la-Chapelle about Whitsuntide, under the 
direction of Mr. Ries, who, since his departure 
from this country, has resided within one day’s 
journey from that gay city. ‘The concert will be 
held in that magnificent building, the new thea- 
tre, which was finished a few months ago. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
EGYPT. 


Manoumep Att Pacua, the Viceroy of Egypt, 
who continues his solicitude for the amelioration 
of the internal state of that country ; and who, 
having organized a part of his troops according to 
the European manner, is also desirous of borrow- 
ing fgom Europe various other improvements of 
different kinds, has established} by means of M. 
P, Abro, of Smyrna, (who resided for a long 
time in Paris) a telegraphic line of communica- 
tion from Alexandria to Cairo, and which he 
means to extend throughout the whole of Egypt. 
The Viceroy has also founde@ at Boulac, within 
a short league of Cairo, in the palace of his son, 
Ismaél Pacha, a sort of Royal College, in which 
above a hundred students are instructed, at the 
expense of the Viceroy, in the Arabic, Persian, 
Turkish, Greck, Latin, Italian, and French lan- 
guages ; and in arithmetic, mathematics, geome- 
try, drawing, natural philosophy, chymistry, his- 
tory, geography, &c. ‘lhe students receive at 
allowance in proportion to their progress; and 
the lectures are attended by children of eight or 
nine years of age, by young people from sixteen 
to twenty-five, and even by men of from thirty to 
thirty-five, who wish to acquire the European 
languages, and who are destined to be the trans- 
lators of such foreign works as the Pacha may 
choose to introduce into the country, or to be 
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Military School, the of which are 
French and Italian officersi Finally, the Viceroy 
has caused to be established at Boulac, a Royal 
Printing-house, in which a number of works have 
already been printed ; amog others a dictionary 
in quarto, of 204 pages, with the following title : 
Dizionario Italiano e Arabo; che contiene in succinto 
tutti i vocaboli che sono pii-in uso e pit necessari 
per imparar a parlare le due lingue correttamente. 
Egli é diviso in due parti:—Panrte 1. Del Dizio- 
nario disposto come il solito nell’, ordine alfubetieo.. 
—-Parre 11. Che contiene una breve raccoltd di 
nomi e di verbi le piri necessari e pit utili allo 
studio delle due lingue. Botacco, della Stamperia 
reale. mpcccxx11.—The Viceroy also intends to 
establish a‘Lazaretto at Alexandria ; and it is 
hoped that the sanitary precautions which have 
been adopted will save Egypt from the recur- 
rence of that scourge, the plague. Notwithstand- 
ing the prejudices of superstition which it has to 
encounter, vaccination is gaining ground very 
rapidly in Egypt.—Revue Encyclopedique. 


DRAMA. 
KING’S THEATRE. 

Peter the Hermit, with Curioni, Madame de 
Begnis, and the charming Caradori, has been per- 
formed to full houses at this theatre. 

COVENT GARDEN. 

A new interlude, called Lofty Projects, or Arts in 
an Attick, was performed on Friday week for the 
first time, and most favourably received. It is a 
piece of slender construction, and abounding with 
the most striking inconsistencies, but it is, at the 
same time, better than most pieces of its class ; 
and is particularly well adapted to show off the 
mimetick powers of Mr. Yates to the greatest 
advantage. A German music-seller, a French 
dancing-master, an anti-Macadamite paviour, and 
a teacher of elocution, @re personated in rapid 
succession ; all of them most ‘distinctly marked in 
voice, in feature, in pte ‘dress; and all 
of them delineated with @qual skill, by the versa- 
tility of the actor; aftér which we are favoured 
with a portrait of Matthews, and under the sem- 
blance of this gentleman, introduced to Young, 
Macready, Farren, and Braham, in some of their 
most favourite parts. -As critics, we know that 
we ought not to tolerate these things in a Patent 
Theatre—but entertainments of this sort, if not 
extended to too great a length, are sure to amuse 
and gratify the audience, and «in the present 
“seven years” of theatrical famine, it would be 
cruel to try to set them against: any thing that is 
palatable. In this instance, as the business was 
skilfully arranged, and the whole very smartly 
acted, it was, of course, eminently successful. 

On Thursday night Preciosa was produced, 
and condemnéd, at this theatre. It was sadly 
got up, and went sadly off, in spite of Weber's 
score. There could not be a better story for 
dramatic effect, and yet it was utterly marred. 


HAYMARKET, 

We have attended two or three representations 
at this Theatre, and the only fault we have to 
find with the Manager is, that he is too ambi- 
tious. The School for Soundal and the Belle’s 
Stratagem, are dies which, at one even of 
our winter Theatres, cannot be performed at all ; 
and at the other, are not more than tolerably 
acted ; and consequently, such bold and injudi- 
cious attempts serve only to exhibit a weakness 
which might otherwise escape the general ob- 
servation. ‘The School oo Scandal, performed as 
it was here on Sa’ y last, must necessarily 
have impressed the audience with a very unfa- 
vourable idea of the company. Mrs. Davison, 














it is true, was extremely clever in Lady Teuzle ; 
Mrs, Glover “‘ immensely” entertaining in Mrs, 
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dest and unassuming in Maria ; but this was all. 
Dowton is by far the worst Sir Peter we have 
ever seen ; and as for Joseph and Charles, never 
in our recollection did they find two such repre- 
sentatives as Mr. Clarkson and Mr. Vining. 
Really if we have the plays so cast, we shall 
look with more than common anxiety to the 
month of June, when we may reasonably ex- 
pect Liston and Harley, and Miss Chester and 
Mrs. Gibbs.—The Agreeuble Surprize has been 
represented twice, in which Mrs. Humby, who 
is in truth a very pretty actress and a great 
acquisition, has been very warmly received, in 
the character of Cowslip. It is not so rich as 
Mrs. Gibbs’s Cowslip ; but it is still pleasing, in- 
genious, and unaffected. Mr. Farren we must 
see again before we can pronounce a decided 
opinion as to his merits: at present, we are in- 
clined to think that his friends have greatly over- 
rated his abilities. 


POLITICS. 

Tne Second Reading of the Bill for the Relief 
of Ireland (in conjunction with the Catholic 
Bill) has been carried in the Commons by a 
considerable majority. A proposition for alter- 
ing the Corn Laws has been rejected.—In the 
Lords, H. R. H. the Duke of York has made a 
strong declaration of his opinion against the 
Catholic measure. 














VARIETIES. 

Idolatry.—At the last sitting of the Society of 
Courland, at Mittau, the Pastor Waltson read a 
memoir entitled, ‘‘ Essay on the Mythology of the 
Lithuanians at the commencement of the 15th 
Century, under the reign of Witold, the father of 
Jagellon.” Would any one suppose that, at a 
period so. near us as the beginning of the 15th 
century, the inhabitants of Lithuania adored 
serpents, and the fire, which they took care te 
keep continually lighting in their-temples; and, 
still more strange se say,-a-hammer of prodigious 
size, to which they attributed the deliverance of 
the sun from its periodical prison? They also 
revered several forests, as being the residence of 
their divinities !!! 

The celebrated Mademoiselle Lecouvreur, of 
the Theatre Frangais, passing through the streets 
ata very late hour, on a cold raw night, was 
accosted by a poor woman with four little chil- 
dren on her back, who, in a tone of bitter suffer- 
ing, beseeched the actress to take pity on her 
destitute condition. Mademoiselle Lecouvreur 
searched in her pockets, and finding nothing— 
“ Wait,” said she, ‘‘ my good woman, I will 
give you more than you could have hoped for ;’’ 
and instantly throwing off her mantle, she began 
to recite the imprecations of Camilla, with a 
vehemence and superior talent which soon col- 
lected a crowd around her, notwithstanding the 
inclemency of the season. She then made a 
collection among the auditors, and, with the 
fruits of her charitable exertion, gave the 
woman a sufficient sum to provide lodgings and 
clothes for her infants. 

At a late sitting of the French Institute, M. 
Mathieu made a report, in the name of the com- 
mission appointed to examine the memoir sent 
to the Academy by M. ——,, on the subject of a 
new instrument called a panorugraphe. The re- 
porter concluded by saying, that as the instrument 
afforded a means of drawing perspective directly 
on a cylinder, it is capable of being rendered of 
considerable utility to artists. 

At a sitting of the Academie des Sciences de 
U Institut of France, at Paris, on the 3d, it was 
opened by the election of a new member in the 
place of M.le Baron Percy. The choice fell on 
M. Dupuytrin, the very skilful and celebrated 








diplomatic interpreters, There is at Cairo a 





Candour ; and her daughter, Miss.Glover, mo- 


surgeon of Paris, It is generally understood 
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the members been 

choice. The President, gerd 2eg hastened to 
inform the meeting that it was his Majesty’s 
wish that M. Dupuytrin, his sargeon, should be 
elected. Immediately a letter was read from 
four other candidates, saying, that having only 
their scientific recommendations, they withdrew 
from the contest. Much scandal arose out of 
this nomination, the regulations requiring three 
candidates, and there being then only two re- 
maining. M. C. Dupin moved ‘an adjournment, 
adding, that when the King was informed that | 2" 
then so honourable as the candidates had with- 
drawn, he would not fail of leaving to the Aca- 
demy that freedom which ought to preside at its 
élections. M. Dupin was lately made a Baron 


by the King; and those of his friends who}; 


thought that his acceptance of the title had in 
some measure obscured his fame, now congra- 
tulate each other, and say, that in the sitting of 
yesterday, il s'est bien debaronisé. 
Anecporrs.—The celebrated physician, Du- 
moulin, being surrounded at his last moments by 
several of the most distinguished doctors of Paris, 
who vied with each otherin expressions of regret at 
his situatioa—‘‘ Gentlemen,” said he, suddenly, 
«* do not so much regret me: I leave behind me 
three great physicians.” On their pressing 
him to name them, each being sure that his own 
name would be among the number, he briefly 
added—** Water, exercise, and diet,” to the no 
small discomfiture of his disappointed brethren. 


A gamester iting luck go very hard against |% 


him, exclaimed, h, Fortune! ’tis true you 
make me lose, but I defy you to make me pay.” 

Talma and the celebrated Mirabeau lived to- 
gether on terms of the closest intimacy ; and it 
was in a house in the Rue de la Chausée 
d’Antin, belonging to the great tragedian, that 
Mirabeau breathed-his,last,. Quthe death of his 
friend, Talma Showa a the following lines, and 
had them engraved over the door of the house, 
on a tablet surmounted by two figures, representing 
the Goddesses of Nature and of Liberty : 


** Lame de Mirabeau s’exhala dans ces lieux 
Hommes libres, pleurez; tvrans, baissez les yeux.” 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Parr I. of Dr. Alexander Jamicson’s New Practical 
Dietionary of Mechanical Science, embellished with 
= hundred Engravings, will, we hear, be published 
iu May. 

“4 New Theory of Lig Light,” we are told, is in the press, 
and will be “dy 

Norwa: he bud of this hinge for the year 
1824, allows to » Jniversity of Christiana an annual 
sum of 35,000 species, mpm out of the public treasury. 
Of this sum, 7AM) — are ete to the library of the 
university, 400 to the pu instru- 
ments, and G00 to the expenses of scientific travels and 
researches in the interior of the country. Independent 





of this fand, the university possesses a fixed annual reve- | £2 


nue of 15,000 species. 

The Journal ce ent Picciety contains a catalogue 
of — tee 2 lately brought from Pekin by Hyacinth 
the Archi , who, after having remained in China 
for [oe anes ye ~-y returned to Russia, where he now re- 
sides in the monastry of St. Barlaam, near Serdopol. The 

par part of these books are written in the Chinese 

nage, and are of the aw interest as connected 

a the history of Asia. ‘ following are among the 
yelbelpal works enumerated in this catalogue, of which 
we give an extract for the benefit of those who take an 
pees | in Asiatic literature. 

- Teut-Tan-' r 'sian-Kang-Mou. Annals of the Chinese 

ire, in8 volumes. (A work of great im ce al- 
rnp oy partly known from the Fepsiatiees 1d the Jesuits.) 

istory of the Dynasty of Ming, 1 vol. 

H Geography of the Chinese Bepire ; containing the 
description of China, of Corea, of the — of the 
Mantchous, of the country of rot the Monguls, of Eastern 
Turkistan, of Kohansor, and of Thibet. 2 vols. with an 

Chart. (This work is in the Russian language, 
and is of the higbest importance. o) 
4. Hi of the Four First Khans of the house of 
vol. (I eevee) ) 


bou, or the Four Books, with long Explana- 


7. i n Of Tibet in ‘its t'Stafe. 1 vol. 
8. pone of the Monpat’ Netien two Centuries 
before the Birth of Christ. 

9. Description . | Sayers and lesser Bokharia, 150 
~ i ILC. 

10. Description of Pekin, with a Plan of that City. 

1). Treatise on the Inoculation ip be Simall Pox. 

12. Pg of the Universe. 1 1 vol. 

16. On the Fortifications (the Causeways) of the Yellow 


17. Code of Laws of the Monguls. 1 vol. 
18. Chinese Dictionary translated into the Russian 
language. 6 vols. 


LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST. 
Boetepee ef ReTtacttetenk, 8vo. 12s. bits. —Thoughts 
anil Recol 8, foo! 8vo. 58. 6d. bds.—Honghton’s 
Sermons, 2 = Svo. 18s.. bds. —Bentham on Judicial 
Evidence, by Dumont, ée 12s.—Joyce’s Practical Chy- 
nical Mineral 12mo. 7s. 6d. .—-Choice and +4 


Choice ; 
Harding’s S' 
Parry’s Last Days of Lord Byron, 8vo. 128. bds. ties 
Historical Letters, 3 vols. Svo. 1/. 16s. bds—Faustus’s 
.ife, Death, and Descent into Hell, foolscap 8vo. 7 a. 
bds.—Debrett’s Peerage, [#25, 2 vols. ldmo. 12. 4s. 








METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


April. | Thermameter. Barometer. 
++ gall -eeee 14 | Fromd0 to 66 30-02 to stat. 
Friday . ° 67 
Saturday ee ° 16 
Sunday . a | 
Monday .. coccces WD 


Wind S.W. and N.E. Generally clear—many Cirro 
Cumuli at times—till the 20th, when it changed, and a 
little rain fell in the —~, which was mild, and the 
thermometer standing at 53¢ at 8, and will no doubt cause 
vegetation to make a rapid progress. 


Thermometer. | Barometer. 


esday .. .. 26 
Wednesday .... 27 

Prevailing wind S. and S.W. pcan A cloudy ; fre-|* 
quent rain ; the 25th and 26th very cat Aor thunder 
and lightning almost incessant for hoor after- 
noon on the 25th, The s' of the 26th was remark- 
able for a heavy shower of a which stripped the trees 
of many leaves, the stones hav: wa the ery Seoacter 
of ,3 of an inch.—Rain fajlén 1- inch ,525 of an inc 
Edmonton. C.H. pause: 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Many articles are, of eee, postponed ; and many 
answers to Correspondents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 

Asiatic et enlarged and improved. 
On the ist of Mai be published, ria 
of ABIATIC NAL, No. 113, ‘contaia.- 
gst other articles—I. On the New Commercial 
and Colonial Sy S cem—Il. Roate te) ladek— ILI, Russian Mission 
te China—IV. The fndian Army—V. The Orders of Society—VI. 
Lion of South Africa—Vil. owt. Account of the Burman 
Enipire—ViI1. On the Debates at the East-ludia House—IX. 
Picture of the Moral and Coneiien of Greece in 1824— | fro: 
X. Account of the late M, du Vaucel—XI. Transactions in Nor- 
thern India—XII. Disputes in the Tea-Trade—XIIl, Professor 
Lee’s Defence of his Persian Grammar—X{V- Original Poetry 
and T) ransiations—XV. Review of Oriental ‘Works nepetoned in 
land, France, G the and 
XVI. Proceedings of the Koval Asiatic Society of Great ae 

and ireland— XViL Ph Philosophical, Scientific, & LiteraryV a1 
—XVII. The Burmese te containing all the Gazettes in fall 
—XIX, Asiatic Int rometions, Births, Mar- 
ringes, es, und Deaths, trom the Three Presidencies; also from 
it coorssie’ Sil re, ~~, veriey China, Netherlands, 
tod ay Austral wad Palys ia, Cape of Good ene, &e.—XX. 
Debates at the East-India. 
Promotions in the British 
er, Deathe, Markets, Shipping, 


te. 
gence eek aud Allen, Lesdenhall-street. 








: ae parca 
Forces in fia, 
Commercial lutelligen 
Printed for Kingsbury 





Neale’s Gentlemen's Seats. 
in 6 vols. soyet' ~~ ney ae 10s, each ; ‘or in hae with ae erent im- 
Soot RonLeed te CEM ae 

piE Ss of NOB MEN & EN’S 

SEATS * England Yo Scotland, and Ireland, from 
Drawings, by 3. -P. weet in the line ¢ mauner, by the 
first Artists, and of the Mansions, 
and a Genealogical Account vot the oi these six volumes 
containing undred thirty-two Views of the most splen- 
did Mansions in the United Kingdom. 

Published by Sherwood, Jones, ona Co. Paternester-row ; by 
whom also are now lishing, in continuation of the ahovs 
work, and uniform therewith, 

A Second Series of Views, consisting of such 
as could not be contained within the limits ori bed 








2 
6. History of Thibet and Tangout, 1 vol. (Most im- 
portant.) ‘ 
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po Anal S men in the united inom, ever fa 

ment in the year 1810 

the Joint Stock Fu nd wher wed chen ad jul 
to require rhe Widows and Orphans Cone entitled, aco 


are respect 
NIG 
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natter of right, toan Annuity from the «Benevolent Fond. 
Sir John Edward Sviabaras, Pt. F.RLS. & F.S.A. Presiden 
Richard Horsman $ BaF s Esq. F.RS. & FSA. Vice: President, 
Daniel Moore, Esq Fa. Ser aseo’ 's Inn, Treasurer, 


The Right edeusebie earl Manvers. 
The Right Honourable Viscount Palmerston, M.P. 
The Honourable Lord Bexley 
H Lord Stowell. 
Lord Gifford. 
Lord Charies Townshend. 
Henry Goulburn, M. P. 
the Lord Mayor. 
Honourable aca Kinnaird. 
Alexander Baring, E Frederick Nash, Esq. 
Sir F. Burdett, ais illiam Newton, ae 
— s Burton, F ts Orm 
en 
’ | Joseph Rorer Hobiston, Esq. 
Francis Seorney Esq. 
Thomas Stothai A. 
R. Horsman Solly, Esq. ERS, 
p.| Willen Tan ee 
illiam ayltor, \. 
Robe: bert Wallis, Esq. 
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ill 
John C. Hobhouse, E 


MM. PB 
Sir Hugh lunes. .P. 
Frederick Rodel Hay, ‘Esq. 
J. P. Hedgeland, F: 
James Morrisons 


William Wesial 
Fad William Wyon, Esq. 
Moore, Fs R.S. &e. &e. &e, $i 


Danie 
Paul 4. Mutowty, aa. 
T BALMANNO, Honorary Secreta 

Tickets, including ry Dessert, ry 2h 


lis to be had of ti t 
Moruington- -place, HHasspeteod Road ; 7 at the a of ie 
Greed 





Tayern.—Diuner on the Table at Half-past Five for Six 
N. B. The whole of the Musieal Agmsoumante, and 
Piano, will be under the d of Mr. 








is day is publishe 
LACKWOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE. No. C. Re, 7 Me lay, 1805. 
Contents :—Numbe! red, a New Song Ld Christopher 


Vu. ‘The Subal- 
Ts (ix prem ‘aad ~V i Letters on the present State 
aertorty areal and the American 


ill. ‘Tremaine, a Foy we e feet Siste 
* Chapters 951, Free Trade— 
- a) 


ok, a Fra . Bear-Buiting, and Mr. Martin’s 
Bulli Letters moth Tickler, to emi at Literary 
wy nh No, is —~ Ra ee Fieces Le acd Noe- 
m brosianz, reparin 
XV. Monthly ite ablications "XV ;Abpeinine nts, 
Promotions, ie 2 ie 


sna oe woody sei tnd T. Cadell, 
HE PAMPH 


lished easterly) containin; 
and ae phie ts (Entire 
lets ow Ay. aie of eve 
Contents :—I. Sir W. Hillary’s S$) oat of Ireland in visit. 
oe mo a Policy of England and ety ned harles 
of Public a teagan te The 
Bishop, of Chester in Vindication of English Protestants from C, 
Butler’s Attack on their Sincerity, &c.—V. Mr. C, Butler's Letter 

> the Rev. Dr. Blomficld, in Vindicetion ofa Pascage i in the Book 
of the Roman Catholic Church—V1. R rt sur l'état actuel 

es Prisons, &c.—VI1. On the Regiam Majestatem—VIII, Sir W. 
Hillary’ Plan for the construction of a Steam Life Boat, and for 
the extinguishment of Fire at Sea, Ke. — 1x. yt — of the Evils 
of Ireland, and their removal < W. Firth on the 
Case of Ireland—X1. Statistical | wstrations of the erritorial 


Extent and Pop 

solvency, Pauperism, ‘and Crime of “the > British Em 
= 1A Vindiestion of of the ma, the Stage, and bw x thos, 
m the ie iarisms and Compilations of the Rev. ames, 
Publis Sherwood & Co. meee a 
fon 3 Parker, & Vincent, Oxf Oxford ; Barret, Cam idge ; Macredie 
& Co. Edinburgh ; Cumming, Dublin ; and all ot her Booksellers, 
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the best Political, 
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This day is qubieoet, wi price 5 Se, aby: Sandford Aenaty 33, Old 
et, N for May 

UCKINGHAM'S “ORE ENTAL HERALD, 
and JOURNAL of GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Containing,—Historical —— ted he Sevens and Progress of the 
British Power in ludia, No, I. ory—Literary and Poli- 
tical Career of the Right nomena George Canning—Exa- 
mination of t laid Lefore Parliament respecting the 
present War in India—Ancient Accounts of India and China, by 
two Mohammedan Travellers--On the Principle of Utility— 
a of the Asiatic Society of Paris—Present state of fn 
f the Army in Iudia—Intended Remonstrance of the 

Arm » on the late ions in their allowances—The Arcot 
Family—On the proposed changes in the mode of educating 
Civil Servants for India—Letter ‘a the Emperor of the Burmese 
to the Emperor of Cochin China—U ngentle Mementoes—C orrec- 
tiou of two remarkable eevee, on = subject of oaths, and of 
religious toleration—Letter of Fon certain griev- 
nces of the Indian Army Old I Eng! nay Opinions on Proscnption 
rom the Colonies—On benef oad ‘ealth—Remarks Mf a 
Friend on the Speech of Captain Maxfield at the India House— 
Proposed Compensation to the House of Palmer and Co, at 
Hyderabad—Tyrannical Conduct of the Austrian Authorities 
towards the Honourable Leicester Stanhope—Symptoms of in- 
creasing interest on the subject of Indian Affairs— Fresment of 
te ey Ff, a British pe dane by the Goreument of ee eal 

jew of my, by Dr. J. B. Gilchsiet Se 
Sailing of india. Seige Die able Proceedings of the 
Authorities at Rangoon—Hermitage of Candu the Sanscrit 
Fee od the ory ntelligence from the East—Events in 
Eurepe connected with India—New Publications--Original Poetry 
—Civil and Military Intelligence= Births Marriages, and an 
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eve! of fiye snd eleven, may 
peda 's a iat tative Cama and Medallion ¥, x ree 
Wah wh nats en "tus abies ellington-street Water- 
A Bortra it of His Most Gracious Majesty 


George the Fourth. 


TONS. PARAD 


y JOHN MAR > 
Th ‘art ie Ne iy ow Fr . The subjects of 
ae Bate fy oh 2 Dees Pr wea Ts wc 
Sqtam arousin eles ae: d in the 3yo. Edition ~The 
Cheation 

feat rated 


id Pandemonin 
é Sophias Prowett, 93, Old Bond-street. 
*.* Proppectuses —_ 
seen, at the Publisher's 


ad, and Specimeus of the Plates 
ETSCH'S DEMGNS to “The Fight of the 
” by SCHILLER. 
Mr. He’ Dei joses is now Engraving, in Outline, a Series of 
*. an by Retech, to ie Fir Por, Schiller’s Ballad of 
‘ight ef the Dragon, irst Pa: utaining eight 
Pagrvingy price 8. sewed, will be ready on on Mc 


iastant. 
Printed for Septizave Ps Prowett » © Old Bond-street. 


Of w: 
Schiller’s Ballad of “ Fridolin, or the Road to 
e2 iar, Heb nantes Dey Peas 


ie 2 Candace by a ECHANICS MAGA- 
Practigl Mechanics, Vale. ac It. price he. egch, eutiched with 
r tastefally mgraved Portraits of James Watt and Professor 
parfait, and numerous illustrative Copper-plate and Wood En- 


a 3 Einbareh Paper Sart ** This is the first standard Periodical 
ich Glasgow has been able to produce. It is highly deserving 
b png or it is, without exception, the cheapest and best got 
Publication w ic come fs Sacer our notice ; even its Lon- 
jon campers ge 0] Post 18, 
Pie ne sh 1a iu wenn ee 
Glasgow : ic. at a Sten: 
Tendon’: tad ia art, ay Cheap 


ava 





mission, to the Kin, 
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proof i se La eac! 
pet er EATTONS winters |) 
by oueribincs of of the minent Soste of yt ery 4 and Gentry, . 
Fart contuintoy Pour Bewstitel Viewer drcwe ced ene osven' 


ADISE Re and > “Nilustrated ™ 


‘onday the 18th | Did 


Fac - with Useful Rules of Health 


vols. 5 & 6, &vo. 
small 8vo. 7s. each; con- 
taining, Doge o! Propbecy of te, Cain, The Foscari, 
and Tosdanecale s. 
Printed for Joho Murray, Albemarle-street. 


blished, Part IIL. o 
HE MONUMENTAL REMAINS of NOBLE 

and EMINENT PER por on ite Je the Re xy a 
Antiquities of Great Britain. WARD 

is work is publishing in quate Parts, each Meee coutain- 
ing five Plates, finely engraved in Tine, with Historical and 
Biogeaphicel Memoi imperial 8vo. a 19s. 6d.; royal 4to. 
Oa itto, proofs, ou India paper, 30s 

Thi a beautiful and captivating work. * "The cngrerings, 

in the line mauner, are soy the faithful pencil ot Bore, | » 
and more brilliant, or rat! 
never + been witnessed,” they an engraved by Mr. Blore cud 
ir. Le Keux.— in’s 
Printed for Harding, T: ringest + yo ithe square, 


ond on 








The Old En Bualich Drawa. Teh is pu miblished, in “post 8v0. 
beg te 0 be continued) of 
A SEL ECTION re PLAY S from the Old Eng- 
lish Dramatists, which will consist of many unedited Plays, 
and some of very considerable ory. 
©, 1, Contains the Second Maidens’ Tragedy, first 
Printed from the original MS. ati) in in the Rewedewns Collec tion. 
A Pleasaut conceited Comedy, showing how a man may 
choose a good wife.--3. Ball, a Comedy.—4. The Rape of 
Lucrece, a Tragedy. 3 Love's Mistress, a Masque.—6. Albertus 
Wallenstein, a Trag 7. { Which will be ready in a few days,) 
jo, Queen or Conheges ragedy, by Marlowe and Nash. 
*.* An Edition is printed on large paper, price 4s. each number. 
London : Pri inted for Hurst, Robinson, & Co. 90, Cheapside ; 
an all-3 





In one vol, _ = © = ne pies of Camellia Japonica, 


HE GREEN-HOUSE COMPANION; com- 
rising a general course of Green-house and Consery atory 
Management throughout the year; with the Green-house Cata- 
logue, containing a Botanical arrangement of all the Green-house 
Plants in cultivation, with their proper Soils, modes of propaga- 
tion, and references to Botanical Works in which they are 
figured, with other particulars. 
* The rapid sale of a very large im sion is at once evidence 
of the growing interest attached to the subject, and also, as the 
Author hopes he may be allowed to “infer, of the satisfactory 
manner in which he has execated his task in the short treatise of 
which he now offers a secoud edition.’”’--Preface to Second Edit. 
:, — for Harding, Triphook, and Lepard ; ;and John Harding, 
ondon 


” , a Ki mei the manne. . = es mn 
n Ht very large and ¢ poe y printed volume, 8vo. 1 rds. 
Br vapaeti L CALENDAR, and Com- 

gs to the i Land illustrating the Events of Every 

in the Year, as connected with brome Chronology, Botany, 
Neturai History, Astronomy ‘ 7 ular Customs, and Antiquities ; 
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jon : publi ish . aid Co. P 
Sr sold by the Bockeelient in Gloucestershire and the 
adjoining Ce Counties, where Specimens may be seen. 
a to Enjoy Paris. Was, a Hope and  Vintes, ed Edition, 


ANS NEW V"'GUIDE to tu to PARIS, from the latest 
rvations ; sped fro 
ey et ow rs ajor erat and A eal the Work 
York contains an accurate ty — tical be 
min vA jotinge, Theatres: kit mri fhe 
and Re wi ‘anners of the iuheb bitants ; form: 
he A mt comprehensive Guide. hitherto ge yon and eal- 
who. 
wuthout visitin, are of beco é 
coo of France, ire w hich are se acquainted ih the 
expensive m: th 
shire aS Be Environs of Paris’; and “y Rg olga ' 
os beni © not to pronounce it the best Guide to Paris 
outa. 1 laterary ¢ Uhronicle. 
< for Sherwood, aoneees and Co, Paternoster-row, 
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eda & and the Index -j tran as to enable a direct and 
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Tow La pen Fayed 4 raveller inay happen to be, 
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- pa A tan § The various routes which Sean aoe cwoues| 7 
~ went a single glance ; wany new bines of road are pointed 
pep an: ~~ route, waetier be be o glory, the principal 
me out with the greatest feline 7—C siften Tench — 

uted for Sherwood, Jones, and Co, Paternoster-row. 


Publishing ‘Periodically, with the Magazines, imperial 8yo. 


+ OF roy 
PORTRATTN and MEMOIRS of the most U- 
dee ens f Tea Ges of GREAT BRITAIN, 
nbd a eos. ma, Neves y King of Arms, F.S. A. 

F ‘arts e 

eos avs , Pletes engraved in Riryts aco wah 
This collection o oF itvtrion See ® its and Bi 

. Renpek ography, 

of the Coant 
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best authorities in the land, 
riginal pers blag pr procera in the galleries of the nobility, $ 


the public collec- 
Kee rhe “fice te t aie, Ueto, Vandyke, Lely, 

Rit os work is admirable, and ¢! ti f 
entitled to equal praise. The Micmoir wieched 


Dass and filters and other Miscel- 
lantows Usefal leferanntipn. By THOM. S$ FORSTER, F.L.S. 
ke. &e. Fetlow . €. College, Cavbride es 

** Much eae ot - due t the i Authety for the ne ee mootel t ty 
formation he h the jadicious in 
which he has pan crlted: te te Telieve the dryness of 1 “e tific 
detail, by the introduction of amusing anecdotes and occasional 

rks.”’—Eelectic Review. 
iso, by the same Author, 

A Treatise on n Atmospheric Phenomena, as 
affecting the Weather. 3rd Edition. 1 vol. 8vo. 6 Plates, 15s. bds. 
Printed for Harding, riphook, | % Raa, Finsbury-square, 

on 





In one very large 8yo, volume, to be divided into two at the Pur- 
chaser’s option, oe —-  Pertees | two sets of T bere Pages are 
SHE riBRE 2dition, ON ready, 

HE LIBRARY ‘COMPANIO ; or, the 
Young Man’s Guide aud the Old _Man’s Comfort, in the 

Choice of a Library. By the Rey. Tf. F. DIBDIN, F.R.S., F.A 
*,* In this Work the Author has endeavoured” to furnish i 

count ymen with a Mauual towdeds the acquisition of useful and 

valuable, aael as rare aud ouciems Msi 7 in the oreere’ = 
rtments of Divinity, Histo oyages, and Travels, 

Re Belles Lettres, ny, Histor the Engen Drama. Prices of the 

more valuable and uncommon Works are noticed for the con- 

venience of purchasers; there is also a r Sgnagtions Table of Con- 
vey and a General Index. A few Copies are struck off on 

Pe Rover, to arrange with the other Works of the Author, 
rice 3 5¢ 

ti with pleasure we announce a new Work of Mr. Dibdin, 
whic! ‘ ids fair to exceed in utility and popularity ali his former 
abours.”’—Geuts. Mag. 
Printed for Harding Triphook, and Lepard ; and John 
Major, t London, 





This day is published, in Pvo. «. boards, lis aH Fait. of 
A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN.|" 
« GUAGE: in which the Words are deduced from their 
Originals, explained in their Silfenent Wrasings, and authorized 
by the Names of the Writers i» wise ose Wi orks they are found, 
fly SAMURT JOVINSON, L. LD. 

Abridged from, th e Rey. U. J. Todd's taprecia ane enlarged 

4to. Edition, by ALEXANDER’ CHAL MERS, S.A. 
s* This Volume contains every Word i in Mr. "Faia" 

wl above Fourteen Thousand more than pet a given in Dr. 
son’s Abridgement. The whole forms the most extensive Voca- 
bulary ever pablished,, and, in consequence of the Additio .s 
introduced by Tood, it becomes a complete Glossary of the 
carly Finglish W qiers. 

London :_printed Abe C, &J. Rivington ; 3. J, Cathal s 
Lon mae We urst, Rees, Orme, and PY Na sell 5 
Cla Uarvey and Darton; J. and rs ; 
Boosey ‘and Sons; J, Booker; Kingsbury, Hecker, hel Bagrcr ; 
J. Richardson; J. Bye Richardson; J. Mawman; Baldwin, 
Cc he and Joy; A. K. Newman and Co.; : Rherwood and Co.; 
T. Te T. Hamilton and Co. 

in, wood A bad and “Martin; R. Saunders 
and Marshall; Mackie; W, Pickering: Wilson bea Sons, 
York; and Secrligg Ye Slade, anwerty 


Mr. Tots Edition ot P johnenm 's Dictionary, 
- 11s, boards. 


FI Nowe, 





eae are, indeed, very models of taste and imi- 
se i ed apr, Fs 


Spectencns ste ofthe’ Work » wil] be shown upon apie = 





an Ab t of ‘Jo 
mt. ridgment of ohnson’s Dictionary, in 


G, B. Whiitaker ; R. Hunter ; | duzione 
ia 





A ~ ¥ Series Outtines, by Retsch. 


E ORIGINALS of RETSCH'S SERIBS of 
OUTLINES to SCHILLER’S POEM of “ The Fight of the 
» Cnn by the Poem, in \ogemen aud English. 
mpressions, at their request, have beca struck off 
upon supe wh m4 paper, uud will be deliver re in extra boards, 
similar to ike PB sn Bernall Outlines to Faustus, published by 
em, 





vol. 8vo, Citi las. bourds 
HISTORY “of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
from its Erection at Jerusalem to the Present Tithe ; on 
the plau of Milner’s bee History ; Josieped | for the = of 
Schools and Families. the Rev, JO FRY, B.A, late of 
University College Oxford, and Rector of Desford, in Leicester- 


opt Author A a Kew Te Lectures on m St. Paul's a. = 
an . 





he Romans ; 
Pealms, ; eee aA Advent, 
_ Printed { for Stmis Huncan St preterooser re: 


THE BEat PiES of {RELAND ; being Ori- 
nf = D tinest aie epecel, Historie al see Bi- 
raphical, of eac’ ‘ounty: iy jicated Tmission to the Kia 
iia by JN. BREW ay MSsq. ’ 
Illustrated by” Rr. Coser: ‘plate En ray ravians. 

This publication is inteaded to class with * egutie a 
England and W ales,”” and will be comprised in 3 ies by Svo. The 
first volume, emb i by twelve B of Noblemen and 

Geutlemen’s Seats, and other picturesque objecis, is just pub- 
lished, price 11. 4s. half-bouud and lettered, in demy dvo. ; or on 
royal paper, with proof impyansions of the Plates, 11, 16s. Por 
the accommodation of the Public, who my prefer that mode of 
publication, the Work is also published in Monthly Parts as the 
ist of every mouth), price 4s. each ; or on royal paper, 
and Volume is in a a of great forwardness. 

London : published by Sherwood, Jones, and Co. Paternoster- 
row ; and by K. “Milliken, Dublin. 


Pps. J E Etvn, | ys i ‘New Acticle 


RSA Pi fe 

Hi: UNIVE SAL “BIOGRAPHI ‘AL “DIC. 
TIONARY ; or, an flistorical Account of the Lives, Cha- 

racters, and Works of the most comipent Persons of every Age and 

Nation, By JOHN WATKINS, L.L.D. 

This well-known and much-esteemed Dictionary, having been 
nearly re-written, every article collated by the best quoted au- 
thorities, and 1200 additional Lives introduced, is now one of the 
most com renewsive and perfect Biographical Works extant ; 
and as a hook of reference, possesses an unequalled degree of 
general Satenest and utility. 

inted for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, 
Of whom may be had, printed en the same plan, 

Mortimer’s Commercial Dictionary ; 

Countitig-House Library. Brought down to 1824. 2§s. board 


INLATURE LATIN and ITALIAN CLAS. 
SICS ; geabelliched with Portraits, and dedicated with 
permission to Earl Spencer, 
Horatii Opera, 48mo. 6s, 
Caballus Tibet 48mo. 8s. 
Catullus Tibullus & Propertuis, 48mo. 6s. 
sp Licero te Officiis, Cato Major ¢t Laelius, 


witanso, ha Gevrusalemme Liberata, 2 vols. 
smo. 1 

Petrarca, Sonetti e Canzoni, 48mo. 6s. 

Dante, La Divina Commedia, 2 vols, 10s. 

Terentii Comedia Sex, 48mo. 6s. 

This coltection of favourite Latin and Italian Classics, beauti- 
fully printed by Corrall, with Diamond Type, fo forwee the smallest 

ition ever published, being less than the wir, or 
Louvre, whic it will be fouud to exeel in aL aa text, literal 
accuracy, aud typographical elegance. From their portability, 
these Miviatu m4 Classics will recommend themselves as con- 
venient Menangle for the Scholar, the ‘Traveller, and the juvenile 
Student,— May be had either collectively or separately 
variety of bindin of the Publisher, W. Pickerings j¥ hancery- 
lane, London; FP clboys and Wheeler, Oxford ‘ighton aud 
Sons, Cambri 
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New and approved Elementary Ww orks i in . the French and Italian 
Ls my poltished by Dulau and Cv, Foreign Booksellers, 


37, Soho- squ 
ABkeGe™ de L’HISTOIRE de FRANCE, 
fuisaut partié du Cours d'Etudes, redigé et imprimé par 
ordre de Louis XVL. al usage, del Feels ¢ Roya ale Militaire, now 
velle edition, continuée jusqu uy; 





s Traits detachés les plus tere 
‘rance, extraits des meilleurs aute 2. D'un Al 
des Epoques célebres, classes par ordre de Regnes. —3. D’une 
Vable_ Geoyraphique des Noms des Lieux dont tl est ¢ parle dans 
cette Histoire. 1 vol, Jamo, elegantly printed ; boan 
*,* This is by far the hest abridgment of French Silene, and 
> generalls adopted in France : 3 this Edition two material 
lngvoverpeste as made, ¥ hy, add img the “ Traits détachés,” 
the ** Table Geographig he 
Manuel Epistolaire a ar Usage des Demoiseiles ; 
or, the Young Ladies’ Assistant in writing French Letters. 
“— Edition, improved by the Author. 12mo. bound, 6s. 
Key to the above. 12mo. bound, 3s. 


Levizac’s Theoretical and Practical Grammar 


| of the French Tongue ; in which the present usage in every 


rt of the Syntax is Sipiaved. agreeably to the decisions of the 
* ne sectony. Eighth Edition, revised and corrected. 12m0. 
ta 
Key. to the above Grammar ; in which all the 
Fxerci we are performed and translated at full length. t2mo. 


W. T. | bound, 3 


"Methode facile pour apprendre et retenir 
l’Histoire et la Cumectale Universelle. 19mo, boards. 
Tasso, La Geruselemme Liberata, ta, eolla ’ Tra- 
Francesa di Lebrun. 2 vols. 12mo. 18, 
*.* we this Edition, which bas been carefully revised by 


rong, is added. : = ope es, the valeeane and 
Signer Fee transiagion, by LeB Au ‘eketesting Life af Tasso, 


by the Editor, is prefixed 

The Traveller's Assistant in Italy, with a 
Table of Coins, &c. s8mo. 2+. 6d, 

Conversation Moderne, en 18 Dialogues, sur 
Differens Sujects. Par G. Polidori, 3 vol. 12mo. 3s, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


wnt —— 


MUSIC. 
tae Basis tn a ees pe Farce 
HE HARMONICON, No. X3 elie Contents: 
¢ Pieces from Abu Hassan—I. Overture—Il. Chorus— 


lll, 8 Fatima—IV. Song Hassan—V.. Coro alla Marcia 
—VI. our, w Rondo, Worsischek- ‘VIL. Du 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 

tols, ? 

E POETICAL WORKS and LETTERS 
Fensuns GRAY, with a Memoir of his Life and Writ- 

ings, and a Portrait of the Author. 

Printed for Harding, betes and Lepard, Finsbury-square, 





b mes Weber— Memoir of Dr. Arne—Rossini and the 
German Music—Discovery of 


va Singe 
Ractent Greek Tablets velotios ees nen of the Horn 


rosse 7 = the Ori; wigin of Save the Ki Re- 
view ‘of Music—Foreiga Musi L Eiccguse ones lusical 
es hp Ancient and Philharmonic Concerts, 


asian, &e. 
id 


celehed te for Santee Leigh, 15, Strand; sold by W 
Risch men idinbuagh : R. Milliken, Dublin; and all Book- 
ers and Music-sellers. 


Of whom may be had, 
The Harmonicon Edition of Weber's Der 
Freischutz and Preciosa. Price as. 6d. each. 
*,* Orders should oustionloriy aeoelty the Harmonicon Editions 
¢ Weber ’s Freischut:, ani 4 as the price of 
ach is Tess than one sixth of the -t editions. 





IN THE PRESS. 
On the ist of a =m t be pabliched, dedicated with per- 


LorD BACON'S WORKS. Vol. 1. edited 


BASIL MONTAGU, Esq. Price 8. to Subscribers. 


100 cu *s only are gg upon large rT, imperial 8vo. 

price il. 1s. to Sabec: slate ” ae i 
William Pickerin; 5 Chance ep tene 4 sold b 

Messrs. Talboys ‘and’ Whi ~~ —y "bs ord; and Messrs. Deighton, 
Cambridge. 





‘On May and, will be published, to be continued Monthly, 
"THE MAG ATE! Critical, Humorous, 


and lastructi 
* I've often beara of Lydford law, 
How in the more they hang and draw, 
in judgment after: 
At tirse I a red at it much, 
Bu eee, D’ve found the matter such 
- cabeeven no laughter.” 
Published A Cc. Stocking » 3, Paternoster-row ; and to be had of 
I the Booksellers in Town and Country. 





ear ready, in 2 vols. 
FrOREIGN SCENES and TRAVELLING RE- 
CREATIONS. By JOHN HOWISON, Esq. of the Hon. 
| India Company’s Service, and Author of Sketches in Upper 





 ~ :—Life at Sea—Boarding-House Recollections—The 
ci “ot God ap “aN et in the Hes ckar—Tw xe at the 
? ae te 
Ce in ia a Rove ‘oyage from ae ew 6 meee fe 
e 





ingen Oliver and Sn Rataboreh + and Geo. B. 


Sn rtp . a7th, will be preeulohes hed, in s 2 vals. Ove vo. 

L te eis gy mn. 
a Memoir, LU 
Longm: re ae ‘Onmee ey and Green. 

1.. Memoirs of the € Court of Queen BBizabeth. 
By Lu in. ~—T. Court at ul. $s 

2. Memoirs of the rt of Kids James the 

Pint By Lucy Aikin. ote “apy 3rd Edition. 11. 4s. boards. 


na COM days vols. 
COMPARATIVE ETT IMATE of the MINE- 





‘Ja with relation to the recent Publ of Messrs. Buck- 
»c re, Curinys and Humboldt. With an Introduction 
to the new By GRANVILLE PENN 


n contains Dissertatory Notes ; 1, On the Mosaic 


oo of Creation—2. On the Jubilean Frank— 

M. Humboldt’s Theory of Rocks—4. On M. Cuvier’s nu- 

‘merous tious of the Earth the recent Discovery 

of Fossil —L. Fae and Kis: Pape So 
Originetion ~*~ a ent, on Caves 

in Limestone Formations, containi Fossil Raimal uviee, 
Printing for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-ro 





CTICAL.and INTERNAL EVIDENCE 


Me be pe on with occasional Stricture: M 
Buster Book Roman C CothetieCharch : "in Six Letters, 
—— mong the Roman Catholics of 


addressed to 
Great Brain he 


in the University of 8 evil ie Divinity in the 
Unive of Osuna; former! = Preacher 
to the King of Spain, it the Ro "Seville ; yetiow, 
and once Rector ‘ee Maps ns oy rae of the same 
sown: thes jal adiz; Member of 
the R Aeafumay ie ‘Lever AY &e. ke.; now a 

Clergy 2 f England; Author of Doblado’s 
Letters from § 


eo for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





On the ist of M ill be published, 
a bes Ba tery Aine of Knciemt ii. Bane att 
PLANS illustrative of HERODO- 
Gs ate selected from D’Anville, Rennell, Anacharsis, 
Gail. The whole have been carefull compares with bs: 
= they ere tended to 
s made as have been rast a waitigest perusal "of 
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E EVIDENCE on » the STATE of IRE- 
LAND, given before the Committees of the Houses of Lords 
and Commons, by the Irish Catholic Bishops, Mr. O’Connel, and 
other Witnesses. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle- street. 


or Svo. price te a Third, ie, 5 wi. considerable additions, 
‘NS PR Districts, 
N'INQUIRY into the PLANS, PROGRESS, 
and POLICY of the AMERICAN MIN 
Printed for Johu Murray, Albemarle 
PER’ ice 5. Setloumel the Siuah af tio 
ERY and the POPISH QUESTION ; 
a an Pxposition of the ! Nemes 5 and Doctri 
of Messrs. O’Connell palate, Gandolphy &e. 
Chole A RLS. 


we a ote B. Whittaker, ‘hn i 
MEDICIS, ” aT 





ty COMPANIES 





n Bvo. 


CATHERINE "DE 


Ethelwold and Elfrida, a Poem. James the Thi et yeh 
of Scotland, a Tragedy. | By By WILLIA HLLIAM wesbiiy, 
Printed J.H Son, Pi 








Se 
REVIEW of the rR aL SITUATION], 
- of the FAST INDIA COMPANY in 1 
By HENRY St. GEORGE TUCKER, Esq. 
Lendon : printed for Kinghorn, Sag Parbury, and Allen, Leaden- 





E CONTINUATION of an Attempt to 

Illustrate the RULES of ENGLISH GRAMMAR, and to 
explain the Nature and Uses of the several Particles. 

ated for Longman am, bn > Brown, and Green. 


An Atte: to lilust rate the les of 
» ees to stra’ ie Rules o English 


Price 3s. 
N_ INQUIRY into the WORKHOUSE SyYs- 








TEM and os Law of Maintenance in A Jeural Districts. 
ne e Rev. C. D. BRERETON. A.M. 
Seeup * of Little Massingham, Norfolk. 
Printed for J. Hatchard and Son - Of whom may 
had, the Third Ration 
Mr. Brereton’s Observations on the Poor 
Laws. Price 3s. 
ers of Enyglis 


HAKESPEARE'S PLAYS” “AND POEMS, 


Vols. 1,2,3, erown 8vo, piece SS, each to Subscribers, beau- 
tifully printed. on yellow laid Series will contain the 
ene Poets: mone, 2S ser re, Milton, Pope, 


; cons vols, Each Author may. be sub- 
siied for separately, or as @ 
ay : os, ae by Wi Piierine, Cha lane; 
» Tottacieaanhh thoys and ler, 
Oxford ted IDeighton and Sous, Cam bhctige. 


In 2 vols. 1amos yp te 
NOCTES ATTICA, or Reveries in a Garret ; 
containing short, and chief ages Observations on 
Men ai By PAUL PON 
Booty a Nubes et inania captat.’’—Hor. A. P. 

“*T agree with Mr. Gray, ‘that any man living may make a 
book worth reading, if he will but set dowre with truth, what be 
has seen or heard; no matter whether the book is well written 
or —— xford’s Letters te the Rev. Mr. Cole, vol. iv. 
p- 161 

Bath : printed by R. Crutwell; and sold b man, aap 
Rees, Orne, Brown, and , Sorspeter y, omy rh 7 


E SPEECH of “thet BIGHT HON. BJ J. 

ROBINSON, Ch m the Finan- 
cial Situation of the Cou ,on yh aa the oath of February, 
a5. haa pty is added, n Appendix, containing various Ac: 
Teas: printed ~. — Taeert a = | Sen, 187, Piccadilly. 


The Chancellor “of of the Exchequer’ s Speeches 
a acaball 


on the same subject in ee and 1824. 
~ a 
CE of COURTS MARTIAL ; 


By Kings DRA Parbu 
also ~ irl Explanation of the Mutiny Act, and Articles 
of War, &e. &c. ke. forming a Manual of the judicial and mili- 
tary Duties of an Officer in various situat tions, and being a com- 
ete Case Book and Book of Reference for all Military Men, 
: oe the service of His Salgey ant a of the Hon. East 
my, upon a aww 
niin Company wren eae OUGHT” 
of the om Pagtaneat < < 


¢ Bengal’ Native Enfcntry. wn 
9 ee ‘ised 
GEORGE LO G, Esq. of Gray" 's ian, ) Barrister at ad 











Summer Excu: 

In a thick 18mo. Volume ‘ilustrated. b Views and Ma 
fe Pec ea anew Edition, god, by 94 the Scotch W Water. 
aces 
HE GUIDE to all the WATERING and 
me: BATHING PLACES, for $ peateiaing full and 
e Descriptions of each Pla - of the Curiosities and 
striking Objects in the Environs; and mre, an agreeable and 
useful Companion during a Residence at any of the Places, or 
during a Summer Tour in quest of Health or Pleasure. With a 





co 

the Work. names of variou 

which have hoon cotient ony euneticed en —— 
List of the Maps and PL ty yee a tre Greece— 


Plateea—Samos—Mycale— 


a aan Fo yg fe: athe ove Phe Ee 
t! a a 
ermo- 


Ma and Plans iil thats of ‘Thucydides. 
Oxford: printed for J. Vincent. Sold also by G, B. Whittaker, 


oft s, and a To through Wales. 
Printed for Longman, a fame hy = rown, and Green. 





London and ite Baw 

or with 108 oo yk 

B. These well-' approved passed 
oa and Sf eee eae 


th 
Gs. ‘ee 
omaha rehases, the 
Pu their guard ogainst fmbationd under clekiier 


blic 5 
Titles. 


6 





‘bhitherto involved m neg 





THE SCHOOLBOY'S MANUAL, & YOUNG 
MAN’S an el By -mn he Collection of Scriptural Bx. 
tracts,.and other Moral and tial Maxims ; designed as an 
Ppp ape of the world, and of the human heart 

in the early | Sree 
“* Train : and when he is 


a suid ts = the way he should 
old he will oo depart '— Prov. xxii. 
Printed for J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 





Cavendish’ of Wolsey. 
In2 ats. fr, with Portraits iy, strative ‘Engravings, i. .. 
Dee s. Dedicated by permission to his Grace the 
— 


E LIFE of CARDINAL WOLSEY. By 

y te CAVENDI his eur oo, Together 

with his Poems, now first published from th: oe | 

Manuscript, with notes and Illustrations, ~ 8. Nee 
Chiswick Press.—For Revdiog, Triphook, and Lepard 

Finsbury-square. 
H. K. White's Pm = gd only complete Edition. 
The 11th yore — | gree with Portrait, 


E neato meee KIRKE WHITE, 

selected, with a hi and an Account of his 
Life. ‘By ROBERT SOUTHEN 

Printed for Longman, vere, ses, Oeme, Brown, & Green. 

@N.U. The property of the Fi ‘amily ity having been invaded, it is 

ar ig Set <r xe Fong ag 9 edition i =" —— “ye? ice 
ul. s. ished mgman and Co. are the 

disuse srhich Contain the Life by Mir. Southey, ‘snd the com. 

tents of the grd volume. 


na ey 8vo. with a Portrait of ee Author, and other Plates, 
ELS board RouUcH USsta to his Maj 
TH H , SIB 
RAVEL D, AUSTRIA manag PRUSSIA, Re mages 
&e. raey ee a cone ears 1922, 823, and 1824, while 
sufferin Tintases. ‘=a comprising an sonia of the 
oh set State 








Auth: ~ b>. sues from the castern 
of Siberia. “By JAMES HOLMAN, R-N.K.W. — 
Printed for Geo. B. Whi taker, Ave-Maria-lane. 
¢ Fourth Edition of 


Mr. Holman’ *s Narrative of : of a Journey through 

Pete id other of the Continent. Svo. 13s. bds. 
(Mr. E iYohman's te peoms), are in — epoca : 

and fad ter to the mind cwi 
trace, which are not to be discovered in the Travels of =a 
who travel with their wide open.—We hope wel nage 
enoug! 'y 
lie. = Literary Gazette. 


Ing vols. crown 8vo. with Portraits and Autographs, ond Edition, 


CRIGINAL LE! LETTERS, ILLUST RA ind 
N I iucluding numerous Royal 
ply = tograge the the eg +E aso, and one or two other 
Collections. With Notes ote ert sinagrations. 
By HENRY ELLIS, -F.R.S. See. S.A. 
Keeper of the M in the British Museum. 
“* We cannot take one ene of = Ellis, wines expressing 
t oth: r compila- 
a = seen y Rete. vast ree ee ‘oF the British 








Museum.”’— 
for his value 
ble pat cof Bi, fic Bes kena ore of 


much importance, and could not be pl: 


- 's performed his.task iu a manner so sa! pa oo 
and aes an our ome = for his jolene. — Ser ener 
tie wo ie wee hb eats ‘not not only 

osen wi muc Laie at . 

1 many inte our national history, but, 
ioe remerbadl le 5 A ; ner, my qaeber of 3 
icable intricacy.”—. 

—~ & Lepard, Dacre _ 





Printed for Harding, 





Printed for I. iy Onsovd ae | C. and-J. Rivington, and 


jon, London, 
AN EPITOME of the OLD and NEW TES- 
There 8 intended chiefly for Students in the Univer- 


boards. 
An in Historical Connection between the Old 
sod Nor Sestenentas faut So ty of the former and 
"3. A Prophe tical Connection between the Old 
iin New or Recon a with at line of Prophecies, and their ful- 
ent, co! ition. 

‘4. ‘The Harmony of ‘the Old and New Testa- 

eX Price 


5. @Quecions on on the Old Testament, with Re- 
Second Edition. 


Sronees to the most approved Commentators. 


6. ‘Questions on the New Testament, with 

says to the most app: Second Edition. 

otras Seo tee w na, 
8. Questions adapted to Aldrich’s ‘Logic. 
9. Questions on Herodotus. 


In Four Parts. 
Price 1s. each 
10. Questions on Thucydides, Book 1 and 2. 


Price 1s. 
= From the Specimens we have seen of these Gesntians hog 
Univer pocetemend the the ig Seeios to Tutors out 
niversity.””— 
AT Translation of PA Tdrich’s Logic, with 


mie. 12. A Chronological Abstract of the 2 Fonty. 
seven Years which intervened between toe paste of 


we 





Price 1s. 








the of the Px Kgs 
Printed he Proprietors, and Published every 
pr fs Pa satel at the Literary Gesette fice 
By, (Fister Chance.) Sirens ond 7, Sat Strect, 
EB. Me yt, LT *, A. Black, 
Edinburgh :W RM Phun, Glaser; and J. Cumming, Dublin. 


WHITING & BRANSTON, Beaufort House, Strend, 
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